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THIS MONTH’S COVER DUES NOTICES IN MAIL 
In this issue we begin a tribute to the Each CHS 
100th anniversary of the Greatest Show ubscriber ha 
On Earth with a two part history of the or a — 
founders by Sverre and Faye Braathen. year beg 
The lithograph on this tssue’s cover 
was used by the show in the late 1880s Due to 
after the Barnum & London title was _ find ourselves in a rather tight financial 
dropped and the Barnum & Bailey had _ position, and you are asked to send your 
not yet been used. It was printed by heck as soon as possible to the Treas- 
the Strobridge Lithograph Co. It is from irer, Julian Jinenez, in the return enve 
the Pfening Collection. lope pri 


vided. 
WANTED: 


To buy, trade or rent: 8 or 16 mm films, pictures, books, 
articles or any literature dealing with equestrian acts, Dressage, 
Equestrians and Equestriennes, High School Riding, trick and 
educated horses, etc. Would also appreciate correspondence 
from any member interested in this facet of the circus. Any in- 
formation about live amateur or professional acts in this field 
would also be of interest. My objective is to supplement my col- 
lection in this field, and collect enough data for a comprehensive 
book on the subject. Any help would be appreciated. 


Annual subscription fees for riptions received 


$5.00; Septem 
Single copies 
ssues available at $1.00 h. 


member and Bandwagon 
been matied a dues notice 
cription invoice, covering the 
ining May 1, 1970. 


increased printing costs we 


Ralph P. Calico (C.H.S. No. 1802) 
58 Dover Street 
Lowell, Mass. 01851 
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REINSTATED 
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249 E. Jackson, Apt. “A” 
Rialto, California 92376 


BURT WILSON DIES 


Burtis L. Wilson, longtime CHS mem 
ber and past vice president of the organi 
zation died on February 17, 1970 

A retired factory representative of a 
large men’s clothing company, he 
amassed a large collection of circus his 
torical material starting around 1930. 
Twice each year he made a trip from 
Chicago to as far west as Arizona, man 
aging to visit many circuses on the way 
eacn ye ar. 

The “Burt Wils 
credited hundre ds 
of the 


island 02860 


t 06062 


02860 
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4819/7 
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3741] 


Street) 


n Collection” has been 
of times in past issues 
Bandwagon. The wealth of circus 
historical material in his collection was 
made available to the Bandwagon editor 
a number of years ago. He enjoyed shar- 
ing his collection with his fellow members 
of the CHS. 





CHS CONVENTION DATES 
June 28 & 29, 1970 
CHS President Chang Reyn 1S 


J 
inced 


of the Circus Hist 
boo, Wisconsin, on 
The circus train 
on Monday June 29 
These dates were sel 
the loading of the train 
members in distant 
day for travel afte 
work week 
Registrat 
ing from 9:30 
lune 
ficers will be 
28th, with the 
Form being p 
Sunday 
The banque 
nm Monday the 
building 
The train 
{ 18 lune 


BLUE & WHITE MOTEL 
821 Walnut. Box C EL 6-6740 


DELL-AIRE MOTEL, Highway 123 EL 6-6050 


DREAM LODGE MOTEL 
Highway 123 EL 6-4668 


+? 


HILL VIEW MOTEL, 834 Walnut St EL 6-3042 
A MH , aa ey vil | ke 


1 Au ndit 
LOG LODGE MOTEL Mile N. of 
taraboo on Hwy. 12 & 33 
| Ui 
ic caal 

TV and Kitchenett vailabl 
MOULD’S MOTEL, Regular Hwy 

South in West Baraboo EL 6-6011 
; ond AAA 


SPINNING WHEEL MOTEL, 
B09 Eighth St, Hwy. 33 EL 6-3933 


Enjoy rly Amer 1 narn B ib 


SWANSON’'S DOWNTOWN MOTOR 
COURT, 414 Eighth Ave 


(years inf moet mlel ‘ Pent f 


EL 6-4005 


iit ' at Cr bic} , 12 in th 


THE VACATIONER, Highway 123 EL 6-315] 
Pl, nt. modern rooms near the ent 
to Devils Lake State Park 
WALLEN’S MOTE North of Ritz 
Corner on Highway 12 EL 6-999] 
Free TV Upen all year team he 


CONOVER COMMENTS 
CONCERNING COVER 


It goes without saying that |, t 


glad to see the elusive picture 
“Five Graces” surface. It is an imp 
find if for no other reason than for c 
the remaining “Doubting Thom 
However, since | knew exactly 
it would look like if ever did turn 
Nspirators erred grossly in e 


that the very sight of it 

into an emotional fit. 

One of the deep mysteries of 
been the void of even 
tale about the form 
riginal configuration 
without tradition but 


wner fr 


rath 
ogical assembly of many bits of data 
ame to the conclusion that | pul 
in The Telescoping Tableaus in 
That outdated version concluded 


it was most fortunate that found 


The Fielding Bandchariots, published la: 
pring, a suitable pla { 


BACK ISSUES OF 
BANDWAGON MAGAZINE 


1961 Sept. - Oct. - Nov. (one issue) 

1962 November December 

1963 January February 
March April 
September October 
November December 
January February 
July August 
September October 
November December 
January February 
March April 
May June 
November December 

1966 All six issues 

1967 All six tissues 

1968 All six issues 

1969 All six issues 


You will note that there are far 
fewer back issues on this list, we 
suggest you order now before others 
are gone. While they last $1.00 each, 
we pay the postage, by book rate. 


Bandwagon Backissues 
2515 Dorset Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 


Correction on Grace Photo Date 


Delavan, Wis. 
Barnum Centennial Fete 


CIRCUS MUSIC 
KEEPS ON GIVING. 


Capitol Records has electrically en- 
hanced some of their early 1940 RBB&B 
Band recordings and reissued them as a 
long-play stereo recording for our playing 
enjoyment. It's called “RBB&B CIRCUS 
BAND,"’ No. 07265, and | have it available 
for $5.00 Postpaid 

Other Circus Type Long Play Recordings 
at Favorable Prices: 

“MARCH ALONG" (formerly incorrectly of- 
fered as March Time) by Schell’s Hobo 
Band, Bud Jet label, Mono. $3.00 Postpaid 
“MAJOR RECORDS VOL. |, II, & Ill,” 
Each of these three long play Mono rec- 
ords features wonderful, traditional “big 
top’’ melodies as played on authentic air 
calliope. $4.50 a record or all three for 
$12.00 Postpaid 
“BIG TOP CIRCUS CALLIOPE,” Wurlitzer 
Calliola (Similar sound but more melod:- 
ous than calliope) Orig. £5.95 Audio-Fidel 
ity, Stereo now $3.50 Postpaid 
“OLD TIME CIRCUS CALLIOPE,” another 
Paul Eakins Wurlitzer Calliola recording, 
similar to above but featuring different 
selections, $5.95 issued Audio Fid. Record 
$3.50 Postpaid 


Send stamp for listing of ‘4a-in. scale 
circus wagons, draft horses, factual books, 
and miscellaneous circus items to 


BETTY SCHMID 
485 Sleepy Hollow Road 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 15228 





Circus Wlouarchs 
W/m. Cameron Goup 


In this 
Bros. 
Circus is celebrating its 100th anniver- 
sary BANDWAGON 


lish a long awaited manuscript covering 


which the Ringling 
and Barnum & Bailey Combined 


yea) lil 


is pleased to pub- 


what made this cir- 
Show On Earth’ 
Sverre O. Braathen 
their historical 
research file on the 
this fine series on W. C. 
Barnum, James A. 
Ringling Brothers. 
This first installment will cover Coup 
& Bailey, a excep- 
tional second installment will document 


the background oT 
cus the 
Mr. and 


ha ve 


“Greatest 
Mrs. 
drawn from vast 
circus to bring us 
Coup, P, 1 
Bailey and the five 


and Barnum most 

Wisconsin. 
will contain 
from the 
files in Baraboo that have 


the family from Baraboo, 
This Ringlings 


information and letters 


intallment 
win- 
terquarters 
never before been published. 

The Bandwagon 


editorial staff is 


honored to these {wo articles. 


All of the 
Pfening Collection. 


present 


illustrations are from the 
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G MECHANICAL 


RARE EXCERI Ts 


By Sverre O. and Faye O. Braathen 


men and women 
circuses in America 
these only eight be- 
showmen. Strangely 
enough the these giants of 
circusdom are intermingled, and it may 
well be that the rivalry that existed 
between two groups of them was a pow- 
erful incentive to excel in achievement. 
The first of these and perhaps the most 
versatile and brilliant of the eight was 
William Cameron Coup. 

Coup was born in Mt. Pleasant, Indi- 
August 4, 1836, the son of a 
and inn keeper. William’s 
mother died when he was very young, 
and his father remarried. The lad was 
the eldest of five brothers and one sis- 
ter, but the records do not indicate 
which of these were the children of the 
first and which the offspring of the 


The names of the 
who have owned 
are legion, but of 
came stellar 
careers of 


ana, on 
tavern 


This is the center spread of the 16 
page courier issued by the Barnum show 
in its first year of 1871. 


cRAVELING MORAL EXPOSITIO 


Ss 


these two marriages. 
wrote in his autobiography, “As 
father remarried again, sur rounding 
himself with a second family, my home 
ties, though pleasant enough, were not 
what they might have been had my own 
mother lived.” 

Inspired by the tales related by guests 
in his father’s hotel, William dreamed 
of the world that lay beyond. On a 
fateful day in 1852 a tent was pitched 
in the village of Washington, Indiana, 
where his father had by then settled. 
This tent housed an exhibit of wax 
figures, Egyptian mummies, and 
that fabulous character, “‘“General Tom 
Thumb,” all under the management of 
one Phineas T. Barnum. 

Young Coup left home in the employ 
of Barnum who took particular note 
of the stocky, florid faced runaway. 
Barnum was then forty-two years old 
and had spent most of his life present- 
ing exhibits of various types in his 
American Museum in New York pro- 


second of Coup 


some 





moting the careers of such widely dif- 
ferent characters as the midget, Tom 
Thumb, and the singer, Jenny Lind, but 
the idea of owning a circus never en- 
tered his mind. 

Billy Coup found boyish 
being a man-in-waiting to Egyptian 
mummies and as an associate-at-a-dis- 
tance of General Tom Thumb. The tales 
that now intrigued him were those of 
stake drivers and show 
barker and ticket Nor did the 
techniques employed by Barnum and his 
staff escape the sixteen- 
vear-old. 


delight in 


Canvasmen, 


seller. 


precocious 


a ” “ " a") : 


and Caravan. 
“advanced 


a college course in circus curricula. 

In 1869 he completed this undergrad- 
uate course and enrolled in a “graduate 
school’”’ known as Dan Castello’s Circus 
Coup’s “thesis” for his 
degree” was the organiza- 
a show that traveled by boat 
and stopped at the principal ports of 
the Great Lakes. The year spent with 
Dan Castello gave William Coup an in- 
sight into the opportunities offered one 
who owned a circus. Heretofore he had 
known the disappointments and frustra- 
tions that must ever come to the man 
of vision who is not free to realize his 


tion of 


sy ; y)' ; p 4 . 
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W. C. Coup is listed as general man- 
ager on this letterhead used by the 
Barnum show during its second season, 
and first on rails, 1872. 


During Coup’s travels with Barnum’s 
aggregation of freaks and oddities he 
met E. F. and J. Mabie of Delavan, 
Wisconsin, and discovered in them men 
who spoke a kindred tongue. In 1861, 
the year Ft. Sumpter was fired upon 
and Lincoln call for 
Coup contracted for the side show 
privileges of the E. F. and Mabie Cir- 
cus, the largest one touring our nation 
at that time. He spent five years with 
this organization, falling quite in love 
with its winter quarters city of Delavan 
which he made his home. His path 
crossed that of Yankee Robinson whose 
circus toured the country in the years 
immediately following the Civil War. 

Coup was tremendously attracted to 
this colorful showman and in 1866 ob- 
tained the side show privileges on that 
famous show. Yankee Robinson was 
a very kindly man and gave freely of 
his circus know-how to the young Billy 
Coup. Always Coup was questiening 
and listening, kearning and challenging. 
He never tarried long in any one capa- 
city nor with any one organization. 
Genius cannot be corraled even by its 
but needs must seek ever 
widening horizons. The years he had 
spent on Barnum’s “Car of Juggernaut” 
and managing the side shows of Mabies 
and Yankee Robinson had constituted 


issued a troops, 


possessor 


ss 


4 
ALLY 


dreams but must see them emasculated 
by the overly cautions, the penurous, 
the jealous, or the mentally mediocre 
employer to who he submits them. 

Coup had been a part owner with 
Dan Castello of the show that bore the 
latter’s name. This co-ownership had 
put the daring and inventive Coup into 
a position where he could implement 
some of the revolutionary concepts with 
which his fertile brain teemed. Trans- 
porting the Castello circus by big lake 
steamer had not alone eliminated many 
of the hazards to which the wagon 
shows in those days of poor roads and 
uncertain hostelery accommodations 
were subjected but it had kindled un- 
quenchable fires in the imagination of 
Coup. His nights were tortured by his 
inability to give birth to these brain 
children because of lack of funds and 
the fact that his own name was little 
known to circus goers. Fame and funds 
He carried this 
problem with him always as he super- 
vised the loading and unloading of the 
Castello Circus and Caravan, as he as- 
sisted with the erection of the tents 
and kept a watchful eye on its per- 
formance. 


were his crying needs. 


At the end of the season Coup Jour- 
neyed to New York determined to con- 
vince his former employer, P. T. Bar- 


This newspaper ad, announcing the 
June 20, 1871 date at Newburyport, 
Mass.,. is typical of those used by the 
Barnum show during its first season. 


P. 'T. BARNUWS 


GREAT TRAVELING 


Museum, Menagerie, 


CARAVAN and HIPPODROME 


le- 


phants. Dremedaries, Gnoos and Zebras! 


‘ 
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Its Five Hundred Men, Horses, Camels, E 


ILD BEASTS ! 


. 
j 


its Marvellous Aggregation of 
’ 
1 W 


LIVING RARI 


The Largest and most Attractive Combination of EXHIBITIONS ON EARTHE, with 


GRAND STREET PROCESSION 
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num, that the latter could add luster to 
his fame if he would but lend his name 
and hayhap some part of his fortune 
to the enlargement of the Castello and 
Coup circus. Barnum was shrewd, but 
so was Coup. The latter knew that the 
former needed no more money but he 
also knew that Barnum had an insati- 
able lust for fame. If the showman 
whose name was a2 household word had 
finally wearied of his active life and 
truly desired greater leisure to enjoy 
his estate at Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
so much the better — that would leave 
the younger showman more free to be 
effectively active in the management 
of the bigger and better circus of which 
he dreamed. Barnum was slow in giv- 
ing his decision. Perhaps he wanted 
time to investigate with some care the 
man Coup that had evolved from Billy, 
the man-in-waiting to Egyptian mum- 
mies two decades earlier. 

Coup returned to Wisconsin and the 
Dan Castello Circus and Caravan but 
he seems to have kept his proposals be- 
fore Mr. Barnum, for an October 8, 
1870, the latter wrote that he would 
join Coup in a show the following 
spring. Barnum stated he would allow 
the use of his name in return for 3% 
of the receipts and added a postscript 
which read, “I will spare time to cook 
up the show in New York when you 
come. I think Siamese Twins would 
pay.” 

Thus in the spring of 1871 was born 
the first Barnum Circus, the show that 
under the aegis of Coup, Barnum, and 
Castello was to become one of the great 
amusement enterprises of all time. 
Coup’s genius was given further oppor- 
tunity to thrive and expand. As the 
P. T. Barnum Museum, Menagerie, and 
Circus crept through the New England 
countryside during the summer dawns 
of 1871, Coup noted the weary team- 
sters, the plodding horses, the dust 
Jaden or mud bespattered performers 
and workingmen and he envisioned an 
entirely new method of transporting 
such a show. His own description of 


Page 6 


This photo taken in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, on October 24, 1872, is one of the 
earliest views of the Barnum show. The 
tableau wagon in the center is probably 


this venture written years later is elo- 
quent: 

“Previous to 1872 the railroad circus 
was an unknown quantity. Like all 
other circuses of that day, the big show 
of which I was the manager traveled 
by wagon. During our first season our 
receipts amounted in round numbers to 
$400,000, exclusive of side shows, con- 
certs, and candy stands. 

“Of course we showed in towns of all 
sizes and our daily receipts ranged 
from $1,000 to $7,000. Finding that the 


After leaving the Barnum show Coup 
toured his “Equescurriculum”, this small 
handbill was used in 1878. 


2 


the “Temple of Juno.” A drawing from 
this photo appears in the 1873 courier. 
Conover Collection, first published in The 
Telescoping Tableaus, 1956. 


receipts in the larger towns were fre- 
quently twice and three times as much 
as in the smaller ones, I became con- 
vinced that we could at least double 
our receipts if we could ignore the 
small places and travel from one big 
town to another, thereby drawing the 
eream of the trade from the adjacent 
small towns instead of trying to give 
a separate exhibition in each. This was 
my reason for determining to move the 
show by rail the following season... 

“After a great deal of correspondence 
[I went to Philadelphia and interviewed 
the officials of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. I urged, argued and 
argued until they said I was the most 
persistent man they had ever seen, and 
even told me they would pay me if I 
would leave them in peace. This, how- 
ever, did not suit my purpose, and [| 
hung on until I finally made arrange- 
ments with them. 

“After much preparation we even- 
tually fixed upon New Brunswick, N.J., 
as our first leading place. We were 
new at the work and so commenced load- 
ing at eight P.M., with no extraordinary 
incidents except the breaking of one 
of the camel’s back ... the creature 
having the misfortune to slip off the 
‘runs.’ From New Brunswick we went 
to Boston, where I hired Pullman cars 
for our performer and band, and 
cheaper cars for our laborers and other 
attaches.” SAWDUST AND SPAN- 
GLES, W. C. Coup, 1901, pp 61-62. 

Loading circus equipment onto rail- 
road cars and then unloading it pre- 
sented many new and oft times com- 
plicated problems for the versatile Coup 
to solve. He devised the steel “planks” 
with nubbed surfaces which workmen 
attached to the last flat car, permitting 
the opposite end to rest on the ground. 
Two of these were set parallel] to each 
other, the distance between the two 





being that of the distance of the wagons 
to be loaded. 
riages, parade wagons and the like were 
run these steel 
quickly came to dubbed 
standard 
that 
country. 
devised to 


The cages, chariots, cat 


down planks which 
“runs.” 
equipment for 
traveled by rails in 
system had to be 
the acceleration in 
speed of the heavy wagons being thus 
unloaded, and to achieve this the un 
daunted Coup designed snubbing 
and rope a long, stout rope 
wound on a reel for convenience in car- 
rying. To end of this 
attached a steel hook, which one 
of the roustabouts would drop over a 
rear axle or hook in a ring at the rear 
of the wagon to be unloaded. The other 
end of this handled by the 
“snubber” either wound it in a 
two vertical and 
two or three 
fitted to the 
device, too, 


became Cvery 


Circus evel 
our Some 


brake 


posts 
heavy 
one 


rope was 


heavy \ 


rope was 
who 
eight 
parallel posts o1 


figure about 
wound it 
post 
This 
with all 
mechanical] 


times about a single 
side of the flat 
standard 


car. 
became railway cir 


cuse Coup’s genius was 
directed always to inventing or improv- 
ing and methods whereby cir 
cuses could be more quickly and safely 
loaded and unloaded. 

As Coup struggled to solve the mul- 
titude of and small, 
posed by converting a show to 
a railway circus, his brain was ponder 
sarnum’s 


means 


problems, large 


waron 


ing another vexing’ situation. 
Museum, and Circus attracted such 
throngs now that it was playing only 
the that it had 
necessary to greatly enlarge the tents. 
the the time, the 
performance was presented in a single 
ring. The larger tent 
proportion of the crowd so far 
this one ring that a good 
arenic artists was impossible unless one 
left end of the tent and 
moved up near enough to get a satisfy 
ing view. Hundreds of patrons did ex 
actly this, standing hesitantly or non 
chalantly in front of the ducat holders 
near the This re 
sulted in dissatisfaction most 
of the patrons, and Coup 
that if Show 


larger cities become 


As was custom at 
placed a goodly 
from 
view of the 


his seat at the 


seats ring’. 


in the 
among 
recognized 
the 


the wished to 


play 


These 


W. C. Coup 


same route another this was far 
from an ideal situation. To him it 
seemed that a simple solution would be 
to erect a ring and 
performances simultaneously. 
Barnum had been greatly perturbed 
when Coup having the 
circus transported by rail and refused 
to assist his young partner in any way 
in that matter. When Coup ap- 
proached the senior showman with this 
idea, it nothing short of 
folly to Barnum. He reminded 
Coup that this would necessitate twice 
the number of performers, twice the 
number of trained animals, and addi 
tional workmen, wagons, railway cars, 
et cetera, but the ebulent junior partner 
Once 


yvear 


second rive two 


suggested big 


now 
new seemed 
sheer 


would not be dissuaded. again 

This is the only known photo of Coup’s 
Enchanted Rolling Palaces, probably 
taken in 1892. The show carried a good 
steam calliope, a wax museum, and the 
coach of Napolean Ill, on its three 60 
foot cars, and one 50 foot car, one addi- 
tional car was used as a combination 
eating and sleeping car for the show 


personnel. 
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Chester Photo Service photo. 


William 
buttressed by his infallible 
WOT) the day In 


Coup’s powers of persuasion 
rood judg 
ment later years he 
wrote “. . . it at once hit the pe | 
fancy and proved a great drawing 
others, for within a 


months showmen all over the country 


and 


for us 
began to give two performances. 
Indeed, from that 
that the one-ring 
forgotten.” 


ring 
time it seemed to me 


show was entirely 

The two-ring railway circus Coup had 
developed largely through his 
genuity, powers of persuasion, and te- 
nacity of purpose marked a great step 
forward in the evolution of the Ameri- 
can circus but it was yet definitely 
circumscribed by the limitations placed 
upon any tented amusement enterprise. 
And there virtually no 
limitations on originality and 
imagination. Three years of improving 
and radically changing the Barnum 
Show sufficed to satsify his interest 
in this type of enterprise. 

While Mr. Barnum was in Europe in 
1874, Coup gave substance in brick and 
mortar, timber and plaster to yet an- 
other of his dreams. On the site of the 
later Madison Square Garden in New 
York City he built the famous Hippo- 
drome, on whose boards were to appear 
hundreds of the world’s great stars of 
both stage and circus, Its numerous 
productions were to give birth to an 
entirely new concept of theatrical pre- 
sentation. He severed his connections 
with and in 1875 Coup 
his family and traveled for a time in 
Kurope. Growing restive, he returned 
to the United States and in partnership 
with a German animal man, one Charles 
Reiche, he built the New York Aquar- 
ium, which became a mecca for scien- 
tists eager to study the flora and fauna 
there assembled from all over the world. 
This venture was a financially profit- 
able one from the beginning, but Coup 
was unhappy because of his partner’s 
insistence that the Aquarium remain 
open on Sundays. Mr. Coup appreciated 
the fact that the Aquarium’s financial 
and scientific was in no small 
measure attributable to the fact that 
it had supported by clergymen, 
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seemed to be 
Coup’s 


Jarnum took 


Success 


been 





scientists and educators, and he repeat- 
edly sought to convince Reiche that to 
keep it open on Sundays was to invite 
the patronage of an undesirable element 
intent upon “Sabbath pleasure seeking” 
with a questionable interest in its 
world famous exhibits. He reasoned it 
was better to be content with a steady 
prosperity than to jeopardize this by 
alienating the interest and support of 
the better elements of society. 

Reiche failed to understand this rea- 
soning, and the matter remained a bone 
of contention between the partners. 
When Mr. Coup’s offers to buy were 
rejected, he impulsively suggested to 
Mr. Reiche that they flip a coin to de- 
termine full ownership. Startled, Reiche 
agreed. There was a moment’s hesita- 
tion as Coup realized the enormity of 
this action. He considered the Aquar- 
ium worth at least $500,000 and knew 
that it was his wife’s “pride and joy.” 
He contemplated the years it would 
require to recoup the loss should he 
lose. “After scarcely a momen’t hesi- 
tation I sent the coin spinning into the 
air. It dropped upon the desk, and I can 
now see just how the light fell upon 
the fateful ‘head’ which transferred my 
fortune to my partner. Instantly I ex- 
ecuted to him a bill of sale, covering 
my entire interest in the concern.” 

There followed nearly two decades of 
trouping, starting in 1878 with his 
Equescurriculum, an eitirely new con- 
cept in the show world, starting with 


P. T. BARNUM AND 


Today the name of Barnum is in- 
deliably associated with “circus” and 
“The Greatest Show on Earth.” It is 
doubtful this would be true had not the 
consuming flame burning within the 
showman from Delavan, Wisconsin 
driven William C. Coup to persuade 
Phineas T. Barnum to lend the fame of 
his name and substantial financial sup- 
port to a circus enterprise. The man 
who had grown restive in the retire- 
ment he had at first found so enticing 
and who, therefore, lent an attentive 
ear to Coup’s proposition was born in 
Bethel, Conecticut on July 5, 1810. The 
day previous every village and hamlet, 
every town and city had noisily cele- 
brated the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the birth of their nation. There may 
have been times in his later life when 
Barnum rejoiced, at least secretly, that 
he had not arrived on the scene twenty- 
four hours earlier, for his ego must 
surely have suffered had he been thus 
compelled to share his birth date with 


This 1881 litno: of the Barnum & Lon- 
don show uses “Greatest Show on Earth”. 
Barnum began using “New & Greatest 
Show on Earth” around 1875 or 76. 
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troupes of trained bronchos, dogs, goats, 
etc., and a company of Japanese acro- 
bats. He added to this as the season 
progressed and the following year re- 
named the aggregation the New United 
Monster Shows, which developed into 
one of the largest circuses in the United 
States. 

Four years later Coup established the 
Chicago Museum in the building then 
known as McCormick Hall and located 
at the corner of McKinzie and Clark 
Streets. In 1884, the year that five poor 
but ambitious young brothers in a Wis- 
consin town about 100 miles North of 
Delavan gave their first circus per- 
formance, William C. Coup turned to 
Wild West and trained animal exhibi- 
tions. These held his interest for four 
years. But in 1891 he again created a 
profound sensation in our nation by 
pulling into city after city in the south- 
ern and eastern states with his “En- 
chanted Rolling Palaces.” Coup was 
now fifty-five years old and the arduous 
life he had lived since a mere boy were 
beginning to take their toll. The En- 
chanted Rolling Palaces was an expen- 
sive and elaborate train of cars espe- 
cially constructed to transport a 
museum across the country. In a way 
it seemed a rather pathetic attempt to 
realize again the glories of his New 
York Aquarium and while it captured 
the popular fancy it failed to hold his 
interest for long. 

Coup retired to his country estate in 


his pretty and much loved city of Dela- 
van, Wisconsin, and only occasionally 
gave some time to new ventures or ap- 
peared briefly with trained animal ex- 
hibitions. He died in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, on March 4, 1895, exactly five 
months short of his sixtieth birthday. 
He sleeps on his “last lot” in Spring 
Grove Cemetery beneath a simple grey 
granite monument on which are in- 
scribed these words: 


Erected to the Memory of 
William C. Coup 


Born 
August 4, 1836 


Died 
March 4, 1895 


A Simple Tribute from his 
Many Friends 


Without doubt William Cameron 
Coup embodied within his being the 
most completely integrated genius for 
circus organization, development and 
management the world has even known. 
Seven more giants were to stride across 
circus lots from coast to coast and from 
Canada to Mexico, each possessing ex- 
ceptional talents for showmanship, but 
these worked as teams and all built on 
the foundations Coup had erected. Coup 
had pioneered the paths they were to 
pave with glamour and with gold. 
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This interesting litho was used in 1881 
and illustrated the Bridgeport, Conn., 
winterquarters. Harold Dunn Collection. 


Phineas T. Barnum 


that of the United States of America. P. T.’s home state, passed a pleasant himself to Philadelphia and satisfied 
His mother named him for her father, hour discussing how different was life himself that Joyce Heth was all that 
Phineas Taylor. His own father was a_ in Bethel, New York than it was in’ the advertisement in The Pennsylvania 
man of many trades and apparently a metropolitan New York with its greater Inquirer claimed for her. He purchased 
master of none. At various times he freedom in religious thought and social her for $1,000, and sold his interest in 
engaged in farming, tailoring, store custom. Bartram chanced to tell Barnum’ the grocery store and proceeded to ex- 
keeping, running a livery stable, and of a most unusual negress he had re- hibit his newly acquired “Curiosity,” 
finally he kept an inn, as did Coup’s’ cently sold. When Barnum expressed He claimed to have grossed $1,500 a 
father. He died insolvent when Phineas’ some skepticism, Bartram produced a week while he exhibited her in New 














was fifteen. copy of The Pennsylvania Inquirer of York and after a time took her on a 

Three years after this the son oper- July 15, 1835 which carried the follow- tour of New England. Whether Barnum 
ated a little store in Bethel. One day ing notice: had been astute enough to recognize 
a stranger chanced in. He was none “CURIOSITY. The citizens of Phil- that in acquiring this aged negress he 
other than Hackaliah Bailey who had _§adelphia and its vicinity have an oppor- had found something which would in- 





brought an elephant to America and _ tunity of witnessing at the Masonic trigue the newspapers of the cities 
made a neat fortune exhibiting this Hall, one of the greatest curiosities where he exhibited her or whether that 
strange giant among beats. As Billy ever witnessed, viz.. JOYCE HETH, a was merely accidental is not known. It 
Coup had listened wide-eyed to the tales negress aged 161 years, who formerly is known that wherever he took this 
of travelers told sitting on the veranda belonged to the father of Gen. Wash- ancient and clever crone he received 
or about the fireplace of his father’s ington. She has been a member of the reams of newspaper publicity. This was 
inn, so now young Barnum harkened Baptist Church one hundred and sixteen _ his first lesson in the value of publicity 









to stories Hackaliah related of his ex- years, and can rehearse many hymns, _ in the show world and he learned it well. 
periences. That a fortune was to be and sing them according to former cus- Joyce Heth died in Bethel, Connecti- 
accumulated by acquiring and exhibit- tom. She was born near the old Po- cut in early 1836 (Some months before 





ing the unusual seems to have deeply tomac River in Virginia, and has for William C. Coup was born in Indiana), 
impressed the young man upon whom _ ninety or one hundred years lived in’ and an autopsy disclosed that she was 
poverty then rested so heavily. Some Paris, Kentucky with the Bowling about eighty years old at the time of 








seven years, however, were to elapse family. her death. The New York newspapers 
before he found an opportunity to amu- “All who have seen this extraordinary learned of this and loudly proclaimed 
late the wandering elephant man. woman are satisfied of the truth of the Barnum a fraud. In some of his several 

In 1834 young Barnum went to New account of her age. The evidence of autobiographies in later years he pro- 
York City in the hopes of bettering his the Bowling family, which is respect- fessed to have believed in the authen- 





financial situation, for he had married able, is strong, but the original bill of _ ticity of the claims made for Joyce Heth 
and had a daughter to support. That sale of Augustine Washington, in his’ but he chose neither to affirm or deny 
winter of 1834-35 was a difficult one own handwriting, and other evidence’ the assertions of the press, and this was 














for him and his small store of cash which the proprietor has in his posses-_ to remain his policy throughout his life. 
was being depleted the while he sought — sion, will satisfy even the most incredu- He appreciated the fact that the more 
some business affiliation that he felt lous. publicity he could garner for himself 
held promise of future security for “A lady will attend at the hall during the more successful he would be as a 
himself and his family. He and his’ the afternoon and evening for the ac- showman. 

wife, Charity, ran a boarding house for commodation of those ladies who may In April, 1836 Barnum made his first 
a time and finally he purchased an in- call.” excursion into the circus world but it 
terest in a grocery store. Once again If this negress proved to be the char- was of a brief duration and failed to 
a stranger who was to influence his acter Bartram portrayed her to be, stimulate his imagination or hold for 
future dropped into Barnum’s grocery. Barnum envisioned himself becoming him any lure whatever. He traveled 





One Coley Bartram, who hailed from another Hackaliah Bailey. P. T. betook that one season as the partner of Aaron 
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This letter signed by P. T. Barnum 
and dated September 11, 1882, was the 
authorization carried by J. R. Davis in 


Turner who owned a small circus. Bar- 
num the secretary-treasurer and 
the ticket seller, receiving a small sal- 
ary and twenty per cent of the net 
proceeds. The following year he organ- 
ized a small tent show of his own and 
toured some of the southern states but 
he lost money and lacked enthusiasm 
for this venture and finally gave it up 
and returned to New York. 

The next three or four years 
spent in various business ventures In 
New York with one more excursion into 
the traveling world as the pro- 
moter of Diamond, an inter- 
preter of negro This proved 
no more profitable his earlier ef- 
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contracting for attractions in Europe. 
Hertzberg Collection, San Antonio Public 
Library. 


forts and again he returned to 
his growing family in New York, his 
funds of both money and hope at a low 
ebb. 

The year Mr. Barnum born, a 
Mr. Scudder had established in New 
York a museum known as Scudder’s 
American Museum. He had invested 
what was at that time a considerable 
fortune in procuring many exhibits of 
types natural history, the- 
curlosities, and bizarre 
items that amused his patrons. Barnum 
had frequented the Museum, for its 
exhibits appealed to his native curiosity. 
When in 1841 he learned that Scudder 
had died and his heirs wished to dispose 


once 


was 


various 


atrical some 


of the Museum, Barnum found himself 
once more excited with the prospects 
of getting into a field where he believed 
he could use both his native talents and 
his experiences in various fields of en- 
deavor. He was surprised to learn that 
the asking price was only $15,000.00 
for he knew the collection to be worth 
much more than that, but he also knew 
that he did not have any such sum to 
invest. 

After protracted negotiations, Bar- 
num acquired control of the American 
Museum on Broadway at the corner of 
Ann Street. At long last Phineas T. 
Barnum had found an enterprise that 
was to fire his imagination and give 
him virtually limitless opportunities to 
develop his latant capacities for show- 
manship. There was virtually nothing 
available in this country or the lands 
beyond the seas that he did not at one 
time or another exhibit in his Museum. 
Most of these acquisitions were as he 
represented them and were either amus- 
ing or educational or both, but Barnum 
exploited the filed of humbugery to his 
own pecuniary advantage and to his 
intense delight, always stopping short 
of unpardonable deceit. He had an in- 
nate sense that told him how much the 
public would accept with good nature 
and even relish and he sought always 
to make sure that he did not overstep 
that boundary. If small segments of 
the public on occasion took exception 
to his methods and this resulted in open 
controversy, he remained aloof, fully 
appreciating the value that would 
to the Museum. But he generally 
saw to it that a second controversy did 
not follow too after the first. 
Jarnum grew aware of a 
phase of human psychology that lead 
enjoy matching their wits 
against his. Thousands trouped into his 
Museum year these many 
went with the express purpose of seek- 
ing to detect any evidence of fraud 
they might find among the exhibits. 
Once engrossed in the multitude of ex- 
hibits always to be they might 
forget their intent to play amateur 
detective and leave after one to several 
hours content to have much 
knowledge and enjoyed many a laugh. 
If his Cardiff giant or mermaid did 
arouse their doubts more often than 
laughed at the gullibility of 
of the public and considered 
individual. No 


secretly 
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not 
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sarnum a most 
doubt there 
envied him his talents for “legitimate” 
deception. 

Less than a year after Barnum 
opened his American Museum he ac 
quired one of the greatest attractions 
he was ever to exploit. His brother, 
Philo, kept a hotel in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and through his talent 
for “legitimate” deception. 
after 
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rest 

clever 
who 


were those 


him 


Less than a year sJarnum 





opened his American Museum he ac- 
quired one of the greatest attractions 
he was ever to exploit. His brother, 
Philo, kept a hotel in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and through him Phineas 
learned of a perfectly formed midget 
that played with the children on the 
streets of this Connecticut city. Barnum 
made inquiries and learned that this 
child was then five years old, twenty- 
five inches tall, and weighed fifteen 
pounds. He had neither deformity or 
blemish. Mr. Barnum called on the 
child’s father, Sherwood Stratton, and 
persuaded him to allow the midget to 
be one of the exhibits of the unusual 
in the American Museum. Although the 
son, Charles, was much smaller than he 
should have been at his age, Barnum 
feared he might prove to be a case of 
merely retarded growth and so signed 
a contract for only a month. This, too, 
afforded Phineas T. the opportunity to 
study the reaction of the public to this 
entirely new exhibit. Then one of Mrs. 
Barnum’s happiest inspirations came to 
him he gave the young midget the 
name of ‘‘General Tom Thumb.” It 
would be difficult to conceive of a cog- 
nomen for this perfectly built midget 
that would more quickly catch the pop- 
ular fancy. 

In January, 1844 Barnum sailed for 
England with Tom Thumb, escorted to 
the sailing vessel by a brass band and 
thousands of curious spectators. During 
the next three years the little “General” 
was seen by great crowds in England 
and on the Continent. Royalty and no- 
bility view with one another in wineing 
and dining him and showering him with 
gifts, including such items as carriages 
and furniture built to fit him. Only a 
slightly attraction was Phineas 
T. Barnum, the flamboyant showman 
from that strange land of painted Indi- 
ans and woodsmen in coonskin caps be- 
yond the Atlantic. 

While abroad Barnum had the 
Brightan Pavilion, and its hideous Oni- 
ental-type architecture appealed to him 
so much that he engaged architects and 
arranged to have a similar building 
erected on his property in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. This was complete about 
the time he returned to this country 
after his triumphal tour with Tom 
Thumb, and he named it Iranistan and 
had several land surrounding 
it on Long Island Sound ornately land- 
So proud was he of this fan- 
cuts of it on 


lesser 


seen 


acres of 


scaped. 
tastic home that he 
his letterheads. 
Barnum continued to add to and 
constantly change the exhibits in his 
American Museum but all the while 
something within impelled him to re- 
main alert to another opportunity to 
match the success that had been his 
with Gen. Tom Thumb. He had heard 
of a young woman whose singing was 
captivating European audiences and had 


used 


he postponed his departure for America 
by a few weeks he might have seen 
and heard her in London. At the time 
he was intent upon returning to super- 
vise the finishing touches on his bizarre 
new home and to again assume personal 
‘command of the Museum. It was only 
as he grew restive in the comparative 
inactivity that was then his at Iranistan 
that his mind began to toy with the 
idea of persuading “The Swedish Night- 
ingale”’ to make a concert tour of his 
country, under the ageis of Phineas T. 
Barnum. It took no little persuasion to 
consumate this plan, but that was for 
Barnum no small part of his interest 
in the project. With her contract finally 
signed and a large sum of money de- 
posited with London Bankers to assure 
her agents against any possible fraud, 
Barnum found his next delight in un- 
leashing a flood of publicity concerning 
this latest of his ventures. 
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Barnum sought to overwhelm the 
Swedish songstress with the reception 
planned for her, but Jenny Lind had 
accustomed to adulation and 
was quite in command of herself. She 
found the great showman who spon- 
sored her appearance in youthful Amer- 
ican no less intriguing than the multi 
tudes found her, and its seems to have 
pleased her at times to feed his ego. 
Shortly after her arrival Barnum dined 
with her, and she asked if she might 
drink to his health. On a subsequent 
occasion Miss Lind sweetly assured the 
builder of Irainstan that it was the 
picture of his house on his letterheads 
that had been the final inducement that 
led her to sign a contract with him. 

Jenny Lind proved to be a sensation 
for some months after her initial con- 


become 


cert in Castle Garden, New York and 
she appeared in such metropolitan cen- 
ters as Boston, Washington, and Phila- 
delphia, but as time wore on her popu- 
larity waned and she grew discontent 
with Barnum’s management. After nine 
months she paid him a considerable sum 
to be released from her contract. He 
was generous with her throughout their 
relationship but was quite as happy as 
she was to be relieved of it. She toured 
the country for a time but without the 
showman’s advance build-up she found 
her success less spectacular than it had 
been. After a farewell concert in Castle 
Garden in May of 1852 she and her 
husband returned to England to make 
their home, and Barnum renewed his 
interest in the American Museum. 

In the next few years he imported 
elephants from Ceylon, white whales 
and many other attractions for the mu- 
seum, took Tom Thumb on another trip 
to Europe, found a second well propor- 
tioned midget whom he named ‘“Com- 
modore”’ Nutt, persuaded “General” 
Thumb to marry Lavinia Warren 
amidst pomp and circumstance, and in 
a multitude of ways kept his public 
properly entertained, amused or vexed. 
But for decades of almost constant 
playing upon the inexhaustible passion 
of mankind for amusement, to para- 
phrase Barnum himself, he found his 
way of life beginning to pall. Once 
again he sought retirement, this time 
in Waldemere, the home he had built 
years after Iranistan had been 
destroyed by fire. 


some 


He was approaching sixty years of 


age and with ample financial means 
he felt he had earned the right to spend 
the balance of his life following the 
pursuits of leisure. After a few months 
these, began to pall, and it was 
at this opportune time that William C. 
Coup of Delavan, Wisconsin, put in an 
appearance at Waldemere. 

Although Mr. Barnum had found his 
dynamic energies outstripping the de- 
mands he made on them in Waldemere 
and Bridgeport, he yet did not find the 
prospect of joining hands in a circus 
venture as alluring as he had formerly 
found such projects as exploiting the 
amusement hunger and the gullibility 
of the American people with his Mu- 
seum, building Midget Charles Stratton 
into an international figure, promoting 
the concert tour of Jenny Lind in this 
country, or getting the renowned nat- 
uralist, Louis Agassiz, to certify to the 
authenticity of white whales. Whether 
this was due to waning physical powers, 
to a failure to fully appreciate what 
opportunities a circus would afford him 
for further exploiting Phineas T.’s rep 
utation, or a desire to investigate the 
obviously competent man, William C 
Coup, before he, Barnum committed 
himself is not discoverable. There is, 
however, no legitimate doubt that “The 
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Earth” did not have 
Barnum, his 
notwith- 


Greatest Show on 
its inception with 
assertions to the 


standing. 


contrary 


If Mr. Coup were more intent upon 
exploiting the name of Barnum than 
he was upon procuring that gentleman’s 
active participation in the new venture, 
he, Coup, none the less knew that should 
P. T. elect to “run the show” the circus 
would not suffer. 

During the three that Coup 
remained associated with Barnum in 
their enterprise he, Coup, re- 
mained the dominant factor in its devel- 
His was the mechanical genius 
was able to give substance to the 
of both men and 
have been surprised at times 


years 
circus 


opment. 
that 
Imaginative powers 
he must 
to find Barnum opposing such sugges 
tions as placing the circus on rails, 
manning two rings instead of one with 
adding a center pole to 
and other innovations 
conceived. Whether this 
3arnum’s in- 
with advancing 
age or whether he resented the younger 
man’s greater creativeness one can only 
speculate. It appears, however, that 
Jarnum entered more enthusiastically 
and imaginatively into the management 
and development of the circus after 
Coup’s departure in 1875. It was in 
1874 that he gained a good deal of pub- 
licity by inviting King Kalakaua of 
the Hawaiian Islands to be his guest at 
the show. In 1876 he exploited the cen 
tenary of the Declaration of Independ- 
fullest extent with special 
costumes in harmony with 
other devices. It this 


arenic artists, 
the main tent, 
Coup’s brain 
opposition 
conservatism 


was born of 


creasing 


ence to its 
pageants, 


these and was 


year of 1876 that once again presented 
him with a golden opportunity to ex 
ploit his patriotism. 

That 
sarnum’s. 


was a unique characteristic of 
There can be no least ques 
that his patriotism, like his reli 
rion, Was deep and sincere, but he neve) 
hid either under a bushel basket. It was 
his uncanny ability to exhibit both his 
patriotism and his religious convictions 
as to convince the public, including the 
rigid clergy of his day, of his sincerity, 
and this was no small factor in his 
tremendous success in life. In other 
ways, too, he and held the good 
those important formulators of 
public opinion the clergy and the 
that his enter- 
deemed less educational 
American Museum, Bar- 
known that in every city 
his Show played complimentary tickets 
awaited every clergyman’s 


tion 


won 
will of 
Knowing circus 
prise might be 
than had his 
num let it be 


press. 


family and 
every newspaper editor’s family. Free 
tickets always went to the orphanages, 
with no pledge for secrecy attached to 
this gesture. The members of the min 
isterial profession welcomed the oppo! 
tunity to take their wives and children 
innocent an amusement as the 


to so 
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later 


circus, for in most instances their mea- 
ger salaries afforded few such luxuries. 
Nor were the members of Fourth Estate 
immune to this opportunity and they 
possessed as good if not better media 
than the clergy to show their gratitude. 
Jarnum’s circus was among the first 
of the major shows to benefit from the 
great strides made in journalism during 
and earth-shaking 
Civil War. In one of his autobiographies 
Mr. Barnum commented, “Without 
printer’s ink, I should have been no big 
ger than Tom Thumb.” 
Kight years after Mr. Barnum en 
tered upon his venture there 
occured an event that was to lead to 
his inextricably mingling the career of 
his latter years with those of the third 
of the circus monarchs, James Anthony 
Bailey. 


subsequent to our 


circus 


James A. Bailey 


June 28, 1845 in Detroit, 
there was born to a Scotch-Irish couple 
Anthony Me 
at nine, Jim 


a son they named James 
Ginnis. Left an orphan 
McGinnis was placed under the 
lanship of a brother-in-law who proved 
indifferent to the boy’s dreams and wel 
Rebelling against the treatment 
him in his guardian’s 
away with the 


ruard 


fare. 
accorded 
whole 


young Jim ran 


wz 


‘. 4 7 . 
7s eat er te 


Michigan, 


home, 


sum of twenty-five cents to see him 
through until he could find work. A 
farmer hired him to help with the har- 
vests, paying him about $3.00 per month 
and his “keep.” Again the 
homeless lad met with indifference and 
sought 
place 


sensitive, 


and once 
something better in 
beyond the confines of the farm. He 
trudged to Pontiac, al miles dis- 
tant, and there found employment as a 
bellhop in the Hodges House. There his 
and the dispatch 
with which he performed his duties won 
favorable 


In the 


discrimination more 


. , 
some elusive 


several 


eagerness to please 
comment. 
summer of 1860 among the 
guests registered at the Hodges House 
Frederick H. Bailey, reneral 
agent of the Robinson and Lake Circus. 


Circus general 


i 


Was one 


observant 

noted superior 
to the average bel! 
thirteen-year old 
and convinced him 


how 
engaged the 
conversation 
were greatel 
opportunities to 

the ways of the 

a circus than there 

ing men in a hotel. On June 17 of that 
year orphaned McGinnis joined out with 
the advertising brigade of the Robinson 
and Lake Circus, then one of the large) 
shows on though it was a f 

from the one that 

name. 

In Fred Bailey young 
nis had for the first 
years as an orphan found someone 
expressed approval of his ambitions and 
interest in his future. 
James determined to put his wretched 
behind him and to foreve) 
out all associations with his family. To 
this end he 
benefactor and 
as James A. Bailey. 
Lake 
partnership and the 
of the advertising brigade 
his lot with Lake. He s 
when he accepted a posi 


toul 


MecGin- 


four 


James 
time in his 
who 


who took an 


past wipe 
adopted the surname of his 


was thenceforth known 


shortly dissolved 


youthful 


Robinson and 


membe 


The Cooper & Bailey Great Interna- 
tional Ten Allied Shows on the lot in 
Australia, 1876. McCaddon Collection, 


Princeton University Library. 





in Nashville, 
was a bill 
he sold 
as an usher. 
long, 


Here, too, he 
poster but in the 


Tennessee. 
CVCnNnINES 

served 
worked 
hired 


for $3.00 


ticket and occa 
To the lad 


backbreaking 


lonally 
who had 
hour as a 
“man” on a Michigan farm 
a month and his keep, the $15.00 pei 
week the theater paid have 
seemed a definite advancement in life. 

Our Civil War had reached 
stream that year. The little 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania had found it 
self the chance meeting place of the 
armies of the North and the South and 
for the first three days of July had had 
its somnolence shattered by shot and 
shell, and on the Fourth found 
confronted with the duty of caring for 
the wounded and burying the dead. 
(Jim Bailey became sixteen that 
Fourth. ) In the States of the Union 
States of the Confederacy 
were hosts of eager to capitalize 
opportunities afforded to build 
fortunes by satisfying the multitudinous 
needs of the armed forces. One of 
these sutlers, wealthy A. H. Green, at- 
tended the theater in Nashville one 
evening. He asked the youthful ticket 
seller-usher for a and when 
granted ten- 
Bailey a $5.00 tip. He was 
urprised and impress this 
was courteously refused. Army Con- 
tractor Green the next day sought out 
the honest usher and tendered him a 
$30.00 per week. As a sut- 
Bailey found life even more 
exciting than he had as a circus bill 
poster. He witnessed the skirmishes 
and battles as Sherman’s army fought 
its way from Chattanooga to Atlanta 
and several ked his life to de 
liver mail to the boys in blue. Atlanta 
taken in September, 1864, Sherman pre 
pared f lis March to the sea 
ordered 


him must 


mid 
town of 


and in the 
men 
on tne 


rood seat 
his request wa 
dered 
both 


rraciously 
Jame 


ed when 


position at 


ler "s clerk 


times fr 


and 
‘ombatants to the rear. 
Sutle signed to his competent 
and tru tworthy clerk the responsibility 
for supervising the removal of valuable 
supplies. This took Bailey to Chat- 
tanooga. Early in 1865 he was sent on 
a mission to Cincinnati and ° pleased 
there employer, Mr. 


Green a 


back 


to meet his forme} 


Lake. 

With Grant hammering Lee’ 
and with Sherman pressing relentlessly 
on, and with Sheridan playing havoc in 
the Shenandoah Valley, it was becoming 
incleasingly apparent that at long last 
the terrible war was coming to an end. 
Young Bailey may have begun 
to ponder his own future with the close 
of hostilities, perhaps fearing that Mr. 
Green would then have no further needs 
clerk. In any when Mr. 
Lake tendered Bailey a contract with 
the circus, he was happy to accept it. 
When the sutler learned of his clerk’s 
action, he Green, Bailey so splen- 
did an offer that James sought to ob- 
tain a release from the circus contract. 


forces 


James 


event, 


for his 


made 


itself 


When Mr. Lake 
as he wa alway 
life, honorably 

Bailey 
the Lake 
fully, observing 
money. In 


declined, Mr. Bailey did 

to do throughout hi 
fulfilled hi 
pent the next 
organization, 


agreement 
four years wit! 
working faith 
and saving 
L869, year that Cou] 
organized the Dan Castello Circus to 
ivel the Great Lakes by steamboat 
he purchased an interest in the 
managed by 
Whitby. Again 
recognized, and after 
made the show’s general 
agent the position red Bailey held 
on the Robinson and Lake Circus at the 
time he put up at the Hodges House in 
Pontiac, Michigan and persuaded a 
bellhop to join the circus’s ad 
vertising brigade. This was the 
1871, that 
arguments 


priv 
Heming 
Bailey’s 


show 
and 
were 


leves of a 
Coopel 
abilities 


years he was 


LWoO 


young 
same 
Barnum, yielding to 
and persuasiqns, put 

T. Barnum, Museum, Menagerie 
and Circus on the road his first ven 
into this field of amusement. 


Clinton. Friday, June 16th. 


THE FORT! THE BIG SHOW'S COMING!! 
COOPER, BAILEY & CO.’S 


NTLRUATIONL MY ALLIED MAM 


Sweovw 


ture 


nT 


~~ 


( olowsat Comtbenation 


Centennial Year. 


s! and Swength! 
« Lopital 


\0O BOMBANST ! 


No Exagyveration 


OLIN TON, F*TAIDA YY. JUNE 16th. 


Aevregated Wonders of the Prolific Earth!! 


ONLY FIVE TH iv CLEPRANTS (N AMBRICAI 


paoles, Deiven in Barneas 
, 


"he Only | Giraffes in America, 17 to 23 feet high 
Fifty Ciges of Living Wild Animals!! 
STUPENDOGS INTERCONTINE SIAL mPa THEATER 
10,000 Spe: 


"ta towat! 


Spectacuiar Vision of Sples 


Grand Saturnalian Street Pageant. ry fi i, jhe : 
NAB) TSS 
aa dnon tte + IP 


Grandest Procession Ever Witnesse 


_. | fei 


Clinton, Friday, Jume t6th, 1876. 


W «at I : 4 Tike 


Of the 
Bailey 
was the di 
another 
agent a 


James 
Coope. 


triumverate for whom 
worked, Mr. J. E. 
yminant member. He 
to recognize in the new general 
man of enterprise, loyalty and 


now 


was yet 


inteyrity. In 
Cooper and 
J. EK. Cooper 
partnership with 


1874 the firm of Hemings 
Whitby was dissolved, and 
into a fifty-fifty 
James A. Bailey. The 
was known as Cooper and 
Allied Shows. This 
ar found Coup struggling 


entered 


Internationa! 
and 


In putting the Barnum Clir- 
7] ircus owned train 
nation. 
thirty-five 
when, as a partner of Phineas js Bar- 
yup, could first full play 


ntS a a howman., 


In our 
William C. Coup was 


rive 


James A. Baile: 
partner of J. E. Cooper, he 


when, 
ld 


Could 


twenty-five 
as a 
first implement his potential capacities. 
Only four years later he captured the 
attention of the entire world by 
daringly chartering ships to transport 
circus to Australia. It proved 
‘Inancial success that he pro 

to New Zealand, Tas- 

and Peru before re- 

leaving 


show 


Jefore 
had 


irchase 


turning to th) 
South America Bailey 
with his agen to pi 
London Show which 


country. 
arranged 
the Great 
financial 
took to the 
banners of Great Lon- 
Royal British Me 
Bailey and ) 
Shows. This e 


was 1n 


( ‘ircus 


ta tenvriatthaoeea 


interest and the 


cessful two yeal L Wa apparent 
that here 

would offer 
to Barnun 
competition 


ation that 


competition 


iT} top with 
first circus to foresake 
James Bailey 


would profit 


eas illumi 
that } 
this radical ¢ h: 


increase immeasurably the 


nation. knew 


from 


Show and its patrons, and 
st of publicity for so darir 
vation. Barnum countered with 
dition of xhibits, 
expenditure for ad\v 
his rival 


new e more fre; 
ertvising 
equal or surpas 
endeavor. 
nited Stat 
Ww. one 
card in 
birt] 


born in ¢: 


then ic ravi 
‘lephant to be iptivi 
intry the event that 
isplay his hand. Hi 
S1lO0.,000 for Ba 
vation” appeared in 
every billboard 
where the two 


} 


letters on 
route 


along 


circuses vied 
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P.T.BARNUMS GREATEST SHOW ON EAR’ 


rit ? INDON CIRCU* 4 


The Barnum & London show advertised 
the biggest elephant, Jumbo, as well as 
the smallest, a baby born Feb. 2, 1882, 
during the 1882 season. 


vith the 
“What 


elephant 


territory laconic but eloquent 
Barnum thinks of the 
Thousands miled a 
that this “out 
Barnumed” Barnum. Thousands must 

wondered, “What now ?”’ 

it need to see the 


he query. 


> 
COPMMeENNL: 
baby 


they read, recognizing 


Barnun 


} 
Siri 


worthy of 
Hutecl 
tendered 


cons oh 


Barnum had known James 


time and now 


for some 
a free partnership in the 
show if he could persuade Bailey 
There followed 
tiations, and at the close 
American’ 


/ + 
nae a 


fore es. 


ld his inte? 
title 

st Show on 
Bailey was thirty-three 
when he entered into a partnership with 
Phineas T. Barnum: William C. Coup 
had v-five when he 
as Barnum had soon 
his first 
preat 1m 
perseverance, and 
now did the olde. 
partner was 


hecam«e 


achieved 
circus partner, 
a man of agination, 
strong 
man learn 
born 


ew circus 


practical ideas for some 


ana 
nplement 


. 1 
Yo ‘ ’ T ‘ } y 
res Irom traqaivion 


hin i i at seventy and 
James A. Bailey at thirty three had 
little in common other than their deter 
mination to own and manage the big 
gest and best circus in the U. S. A. 
had grown corpulent, conserva 


— 


tive, placid and self-satisfied. Bailey 


was thin. of scarce height, daring, nerv 


ous, and driven by an inner urge to 


excel. One aspect of his younger years 
Barnum retained to the end his love 
himself. 
reticent almost to a fault, shunning pe) 
and 


and 


of publicity for Bailey was 
sonal publicity remaining aloof 
from the the public. He 
would have preferred that his picture 
be omitted from the circus advertising 
but in this yielded to the 
others. Barnum believed that the Ame 
ican public relished having its credulity 
that at least they 
were of the genus 


press 


advice of 


enjoyed 
a humbug if it Bar- 
num. Bailey detested this trait in any 
one. He never hesitated to pay 
sums of money if that necessary 
to produce the exceptional, the fantas 
tic, the firmly 
that for any enterprise to both expand 
and endure it was essential that it pre 
sell exactly what it advertised. 


stretched or 


large 
were 


unique but he believed 


sent or 

The new partners as they worked and 
planned through the winter of 1880-81 
found they often differed, but 


promise was usually amicably reached. 


com 


point, however, Bailey was ada 
that 
spring’ it 
three rings not the two 
Coup. 


On one 


insisted when then 


mant ne 


Show opened in the must be 


with Inaugu 
rated Barnum 


Oppo 


sugge 


a decade earlier by 
ed this a he 
tion but again he was compelled 
‘ld and later he boasted of this 

in Barnumesqdue fashion. It 
Barnum to climb 


had Oppo ed Coup’s 


‘haracteristic of 
bandwagon and claim credit for 
uccess his circuses met with 

ry not he had had anything to 
circumstances that brought 

with the pur 


elephant whoss 


It was so 
Jumbo, the 


In 1887 Barnum & Bailey presented 
the “original frogman” Capt. Paul Boyton, 
a neptunian novelty, nearly half of a 

“APT 


ABUL 


AN 


name remains synonomous with gigan- 
tic. 

To read P. Ee accounts of the 
transportation to America 
exhibition of would 
that Barnum alone 
with the discovery 
this rarity. 
of the 
mated. 


pur- 
and 
think 
credited 
and acquisition of 
Actually he knew nothing 
transaction until it was consu- 
Barnum & Bailey had delegated 
one of their agents, J. E. Warner, to 
vo to Kurope at the close of the 1882 
season to find and buy enough animals 
to constitute an excellent menagerie 
a department in their Show had 
been and Adam 
Forepaugh had far them. 
fSecause Mr. Barnum had many contacts 
in Europe he had supplied Mr. Warner 
with a number of letters of introduction 
of his, Barnum’s, friends and 
and the Circus had 
Piven its letter of credit for 
$75,000 with the stipulation he was to 
have should that prove 
necessary to accomplish the purpose. 
Mr. Warner discovered Jumbo, learned 
tha the could be purchased for $10,000 
but that the circus would have to accept 


chase, 
Jumbo one 


was to be 


which 


one in which 


W eak 


outstripped 


to various 
acquaintanceism 
agent a 


more money 


full responsibility for his transportation 
from the London Zoo to the United 
States. Mr. Warner felt that he lacked 
the authority to assume this responsi- 
bility and arranged to have the 
held in abeyance until he could contact 
his employers. He returned to this coun- 
try and in an interview with Mr. Bailey, 
with only the press agent, “Tody” Ham 
ilton present, Mr. Warner was expressly 
authorized to 
rangements for 


sale 


make all necessary ar 
Jumbo’s transfer to 
New York. The that re- 
sulted in England as a result of the 
Jumbo to the American circus 


controversy 
sale of 


courier for that season was devoted to 
Boyton. This illustration was the center 
spread of the 1887 courier. 


RBOYTON 





was largely a 
Show’ 
(ct. a 


publicity stunt of the 
press agents.' (The Billboard: 

2 1906, p. 32 and The 
& Bailey program 1910.) 

Mr. Bailey found it increasingly dif 
ficult to reconcile his ideas of integrity 
in the circus’s at 
tractions flam 
boyant Barnum. In 1885 he became so 
unhappy with the situation that he 
his interest to P. T 
the next 
a decisive 


sJarnum 


presentation of the 
with those of the more 
sold 
Barnum. During 
Show lacked 
Barnum’s ad 
increased his 


two seasons the 
management. 
vancing years conserva 
egotism, 
staff 
work 


decreasing his 
and members of his 
found it extremely difficult to 
vith him. Adam Forepaugh 
lease for the Garden opening 
pring of 1887. As the 
wore on it became 


tism without 


executive 


signed a 
for the 
eason of 1887 
appar 
with the 
Barnum 
needed the 
Bailey at the 
repurchased 
Show with the 
henceforth he 


ising ly 
veryone connected 
crganiz including Mr. 
himself, that the 
teady hand of James A. 
helm. In October sailey 
half interest in the 
stipulation that 
vas to be in supreme command. 
With Mr. Bailey at the helm the 
season found the circus again a smooth 
zation, operating under 
Bailey’s Greatest 
addition to manag 
country he found 
plans for 
England fo 
Olympia in Lon- 
don which had a greater seating 
ity than did Madison Square 
New York. Mr. Barnum was apprised 
of these shortly before the Circus 
was to embark on four chartered steam- 
ers, too late for him to make any ef 
fectual protest. He and his young wife, 
the former Nancy Fish of England, ac 
companied the Show, and Barnum found 


Incre 
ent to e 
ation, 


CiTcus 


a one 


express 


LSSS 


running 
the title 
Show on Ef 


iIngy its 


organ 
jarnum «& 
marth. In 
this 
to complete 


tour in 
time and energy 
taking this large 
a winter 


how to 
season at the 
capac 
Garden in 


plans 


delight to the crowds that 
favored the circus with their patronage 
during the three months run.! (1. The 
Barnum & Bailey program 1910.) P. T. 
Barnum, M. R. Werner p 361) 

Adam Forepaugh died in January of 
1890, and Barnum & Bailey bought this 
show. Barnum died in April of the fol- 
lowing year, and Bailey 
share in their 
owner of 


in and gave 


purchased the 
circus and be- 
this greatest of 
enterprises. In 


former's 
came the sole 
all tented amusement 
1895 Col. William F. Cody, owner of 
the Buffalo Bill Show ran into financial 
difficulties and appealed to James A. 
Bailey for assistance. A decade before 
Wisconsin boys had taken out 
circus which by 1895 
strides that it 
Bailey concern. Partly 
feeling for Col. Cody 
and partly to have an opportunity to 
Buffalo Bill Circus to offer 
Ringlings, Bailey 
wild west 


this, five 
a small wagon 
had such 
rinning to cause 
out of a kindly 


made was be- 


so route the 
competition to the 
interest in the 
proceeded to put the 
Buffalo Bill Show on rails so that it 
need not pursue its former policy of 
playing several weeks in each city on 
its route, dependent on renting railway 
rolling stock to make each move. Bailey 
sold a part of his interest in this show 
to W. W. Cole. That same season the 
Sells found themselves in real 
difficulty as a result of trying to com- 
with the Ringling Bros. Circus. 
suggested to them that they join 
forces with him and Cole and merge 
the Forepaugh and the Sells Bros. titles, 
the latter to own one-half of the stock. 

So in the spring of 1896 another show 


bought a half 
organization. He 


sros. 


pete 
Bailey 


The former Elephant Telescoping Tab- 
leau is shown here in the winter of 1891- 
92 at the Bridgeport winterquarters. This 
was taken just after it was rebuilt. Prince- 
ton University Library Collection. 
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This herald was used during the 1884 
season with JUMBO as the feature at- 
traction. 


in which James A. Bailey had an in- 
terest took to the road under the title 
of Adam Forepaugh and Sells Bros.. 
America’s Greatest Shows Consolidated. 
(Bill Chipman in Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Route Book, 1947. 
Bailey in thus acquiring financial in- 
terests in these other shows satis- 
fying an old inner urge to be America’s 
foremost showman the while he pro- 
tected this position by building organi- 
zations that would hold “his” territory 
against the rising Ringlings the while 
he fulfilled another dream—to tour Eu- 
rope with the Greatest Show on Earth. 
Late in 1897 Bailey took this huge 
aggregation of executives and advertis- 
ing personnel, performers and trained 
animals, and baggage 


Was 


menagerie stock, 
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and parade paraphernalia to Europe. 


or five seasons he savored the satis 
faction of on 


other. England and France especially 


triumphal tour after an 
reveled in the varied amusement af 


forded by this gigantic 


i CITCUS, LYVpP 


ically American in character and pre 
sentation. Finally in 19038 the Barnum 
& Bailey Circus embarked for the 
United State leaving behind a _ vast 


will for our nation. 


f rood 
\ new century had dawned the while 


Bailey’s Show had narrow, 
obblestone London and the 
boulevards of Paris. He returned to 
his native lan to find that the 

ul | painstakingly built by 


OO brothers Wa NIOVING 


paraded the 


streetgts of 


ecu 


Barnum would 
y proud. Having 

Wa the interest of Eu 
American Indians and cow 
anged for the Buffal 
abroad in 

personal atten 


<i for him by 


oliaths 


On August 28, 1891, the Barnum show 
train was wrecked in Potsdam, New York. 
Three of the horse stock cars are shown 
here. 

battled for prestige 

of 19083 and 1904, 

each astute showmen. 
Bailey had always seen the wisdom of 
ignore it might 
1904 he and 
entered into 


managed by 


compromise when to 
pell disaster. So late in 
Ringlings brother 
rreement that promised to be mu 
The 

to purchase a one half 


Show 


the five 
acyl ¢ 
Ringling 


i} 
tually 


advantageou 
interest in 
and divide 
that circus, then 
Barnum «& Bailey organi 
1905, 1906 LOOY 


Forepaugh-Sells 


country between 
and the 
for the and 
challenge for the 1905 
take The Greatest 
Pacific coast fo 


traversing the 


Bailey's 
on wa Show 
Karth to the 

meant ’ Stal 
The cook 
during a stand in 

1898 season. 


house range wagon is shown 
England during the 


 BARNUM & BAILEY WINTER QUARTERS, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
eee 
Ghristmas, December 25th, 1899. 


Soup. 


Roast. 


Vegetables. 
M ASHE! 

















The traditional winterquarters Christ- 
mas dinner was served at Stoke-On-Trent 
in England in 1899. This is the menu 
printed for the occasion. 


vation trail’”’ out where the West begins, 
where cities and far between, 
the problem of feed and water for stock 
not easily solved, and mountain travel] 
for circus-laden trains extremely 
The people in the far 
delighted to this 
their cities a visit as had 
people of Scotland and Bel 
and Austria-Hungary. 
welcomed it with much the 
had France. Pei 

transcontinental 
Bailey’s anxieties 


were few 


haz 
West 


riant 


ardous., 
were as have 
circus pay 
been the 
rium, Germany 
California 
same enthusiasm as 
haps that successful 
tour allayed some of 
regarding sufficient American territory 
to enable three large circuses to thrive. 
At least he plunged into plans and ar- 





rangements for the following season, The Two Hemispheres bandwagon alike were all too shocked 
with the Barnum & Bailey Circus to with the 40 horse hitch is shown during be voluable about their 
open in Madison Square Garden for a the 1903 season. Surely, tragedy 
five week engageme! tal 


and awed to 
common loss. 
and comedy were neve) 
gether than on that 
the road for its long summe) 
Then fate decreed that Jam he chief ex 
thony Bailey had garnered unto himselt his circuses was eloquently 
enough of triumphs and laurels. Sh In th 906 Barnum & Ba 
struck him down with dread erysipelas, wok, f which we quote 
and on the afternoon of April , 1906 “On Wednesday evening, April 
at his home in Mt. Vernon, New rk 906, the Barnum & Bailey Grea 
he departed for “the last lot,”” lacking Show on Earth was exhibit 
three months of being fifty nine yeal 


y 


from 


Square Garden 
of age. He had survived Mr. Barnun sand was playing the ' : 
by fifteen years and four day iy other evening; 1 artis “Shrew n busin 
The deep esteem and renuine affe 1) fo. med the ir acts, thrilling ! mirth 
tion in which James Bailey Wa held 


ah ah happy, carefree audi bond, and 
plauded and laughed. Perhap for hi 
‘veryon 1 that great arched amphi bled ; ) 
eater had given him or herself up t diplomacy 
the exhileration of the hour, to the ex a simple 
scree Re), RAILE v ‘lusion of € and sorrow which are frankness 


: all humanity. Laughte as to what his 
CREATES] iow ON LRH and gaiety were in the air... Among vy his compeer 
throng pectators not one K 

that the hand of the master, who had 

fashioned and moulded that entertain 

ment, lay still forever. Behind the yw 

scenes, | the dressing’ rooms and the mentioned. James 

pad-room, in the lobby and the offices, love and tenderness upon chi 
it was ifferent. Hushed voices were cularlv those who had bee} 
mechanically repeating the message 
which fell upon not-yet comprehending =; ¥e employee any servi 
ears; artists, employees and officers w:; iot himself willing to perfo 
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SELLS-FLOTO CIRCUS 


An Editorial, By Bob Parkinson 


To my “F" generation of circus fans 
(forties and fifties) the Sells-Floto Circus 
holds a unique and exciting place in our 
memories. Just as a trimly dressed girls 
holds more fascination than all-revealing 
nudity, so our fleeting exposure to Sells- 
Floto “The Circus Beautiful’ left us 
thirsting for more just as she went off 
the road (1932). The name itself, Sells- 
Floto, has a circus ring to it and in com- 
pany with Ringling Bros. it has to stand 
as co-champion as one of the two most 
circusy sounding titles of all. 

Another factor which set it apart from 
other shows was its predominantly white 
train and wagons, by which it achieved 
the nick-name “The White Show.” As for 
me, and likely others of my generation, 
impressions were heavily affected by the 
books of Courtney Ryley Cooper which 
dwelt considerably on Sells-Floto. 

Sells-Floto also has a sound that its 
female in gender. Like a female, it was 
second in size to Ringling-Barnum yet 


Photo # 1 An elevated view 
entire lay-out of the Sells-Floto Circus, 
“The White Show” jammed onto a small 


of the 


quite vexatious and independent. All this, 
coupled with the purity of its white ap- 
pearance and slogan “The Circus Beau- 
tiful” gave it the identity and appeal of 
a female. Ringling-Barnum was, as it Is 
today, the king and Greatest Show On 
Earth — but Sells-Floto was admired and 
loved by us as queen, mother and beauti- 
ful temptress all in one. 


Those who are younger than our “F” 
generation can’t remember, and will look 
upon these pages with an historic eye. 
Those over 60 will surely have fond mem- 
ories of Sells-Floto, but we politely sug- 
gest that their memories are too vivid to 
be quite the same as those of our “F” set. 

So, these pages are presented by and 
for those who knew Sells-Floto Circus at 
a time when they still believed in Santa 
Claus; and, 37 years after its demise, we 
raise this photo-visual toast to “The 
World's Biggest Second Largest,” of the 
impressionable years of our childhood. 


showgrounds at San Antonio, Texas, No- 
vember 19, 1921. (Circus World Museum 
(Don Howland) photo.) 
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CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3 
THUS THE PEOPLE--NOT THE CIRCUS 


BENEFIT WHILE THE CRUEL CIRCUS WAR LASTS 


SUPERB, SPECTACULAR, ORIGINAL CIRCUS--600 PEOPLE-- 
450 ANIMALS--$25.000 ARMOUR PRIZE SIX-HORSE TEAM 
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xtigthee alls ur Earlier, Admitting of " pit e Big 700 Photo # 2 —A captivating, rarely pho- white baggage wagons reflecting the light 
tographed night scene of the Sells-Floto against the night. Date 1922 or 1924. 
midway with glowing lights and enticingly (Circus World Museum (Atwell) photo.) 
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Photo # 3— Driver's view of a long Photo # 4—Unloading punk elephants 
string against a background of titled from stock cars, 1922. These are the 
white wagon and partially raised tent. baby elephants mentioned in the 1922 
Sells-Floto Circus 1922 or 1924. (Circus Sells-Floto route book. (Circus World Mu 


World Museum (Atwell) photo.) seum (Atwell) photo.) 





SPARKS 


SEASON OF 1947 


by Joseph T. Bradbury 
Part Il 


Several transportation rearrange- 
ments had to be made when the show 
entered Canada. In the last installment 
it was related that an additional! 
sleepe) was added at Toledo, the final 
stand in the States. All of the 
contingent of “over the road” personne! 
were required by Canadian regulations 
to be transported on the train. Arnold 
Maley said it was necessary to add sev 
eral system cars for the Canadian tour 
but does not remember the exact num 
ber ; type of cars, and no photos 
have turned up showing the additional! 

Fortunately Charlie Webb recalls 
cars were added which 


‘ 
show ~ 


al of 15 cars now ¢ar- 

‘ain. There were two flats 

the station wagons, grease 

ks and other miscellaneous ve 

hicles loaded; a workingmen’s sleeper; 
ida box car which carried hay, grain, 
and concession supplies. 


rev 


an 
ulations also would not permit th 
to carry the trained 


had to be cancelled from the perform- 


’ 


Canad 
I 


ian 
he Sil 
I 


pigs so this ac 
ance. 

The first Canadian stand came at 
Windsor, Ontario on May 5. It was the 
first visit of a Sparks titled circus since 
1931. In 1919 the old Sparks show had 
made a essful tour of the 


provinces and 


eastern 





long as it was on the 

found the 
eral weeks in Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritimes. Edga 
hoped the natives had not forgotton the 
Sparks title. A extensive tour, 
especially of the Eastern provinces, was 
planned and the show entered a part of 
Ontario which former Sparks show 
had played for many seasons. However, 
made. It was just 
too early in the season and the bad 


ad nearly every 


season;n 


show spending se \ 


VoLy 


one mistake was 


+ ow ~— . 
 Qeasconeel” iad 


“> 
>) "| r r ‘ 


=~al.i4 


CiRCUS 


weather encountered, especially dur- 
ing May, hurt. Although it did not rain 
at the initial stand at Windsor the lot 
was in terrible shape from earlier rains 
and large pools of water were standing 
everywhere. 

Rains 
han the 


weeks 


rule rather 
during the first 

Canada and the ticket wagon 
beating. At the third stand, 
at St. Thomas, Ontario, a snow 
several inches greeted the show 
arrival. Despite the adversity 
the show did set up and gave perform 


Soon became the 


except ion 


took a 


upon 


ances, 
The first three day stand of the sea 
Toronto, May 21-22-23. 
a heavy plug in the local 


press and radio and the show even used 


son came at 
Sparks got 


an airplane to publicize the stand giv 


ing announcements over a loud spe: 
yn the Business 
Arnold Maley’s financial 

statement covering the period of April 
29 thru May 26 inclusive showed a 
slight improvement over the previou 
one but the show was in the red and 
losing money. 

Total Receipts 

Total Disbursements 


plane. was only fair. 


Treasurer 


Total Loss for Period > SN, = 
Since opening day the show had now 
st $31,162.39 and although the 


igement did serious 


man 


; 


have concern ] 
still had not been a true 
what the stands 


picture Canadian 


Photo No. O—Sparks Circus three 
sleepers and single stock car. Photo said 
to have been taken at Sarasota, Fla., 
March 6, 1947. Note long string of flat 
cars (Ringling-Barnum) in background. 
Circus World Museum Col. 


bring in due to the very bad 
weather encountered. It was decided 
the show would continue as scheduled 
and at le: lay out the remainder of 
the old Sparks route in Eastern Canada. 

So far in Ontario the jumps 
rather short which did cut down on rail 
Later would become 
considerably longer. The show entered 
Quebec for a stand at Valleyfield on 
June 4 but then dipped back into On 
tario the next day at Hawkesbury which 
was followed by a two day stand at 
Ottawa, June 6-7. There was rain 
throughout the first day in Ottawa and 
the weather was threatening the next. 
Opening day matinee had about 500 
with 3300 at night. Second day matinee 
drew 1000 and 3000 at night. Following 
Ottawa the show again went into Que 
bec where it would remain for the next 
16 stands. Thetford Mines on June 16 
winner and 
houses in 


would 


had been 


expenses, move 


produced two 
spite of rain in the 
afternoon and a threat of more in the 
evening. 


a big 


straw 


On Sunday, the day before, a throng 
estimated at 2000 was on hand in the 
rail yards to witness the unloading. 

Dave Murphy, the show’s Billboard 
correspondent wrote in his column that 
Canadians haven't 
street parade and still expect one al 
though none had been gi\ 
since Robbins Bros. 
Bros. in 1939. 

The show had fine weather but only 
fair sized crowds for both matinee and 
evening at St. Hyacinthe, Que. on June 
20 


forgotten a circus 
in the area 
1938 and Cole 


The route was now taking the show 
on one often followed by Charlie Sparks 
as it moved up thru Quebec and into the 
Maritimes. The show played Campbell 





) 


ton, N.B. on June 27, came 
Quebec the next day at 
was back in New 
30 at Bathurst. 

Moncton, N.B., played on July 3, was 
an interesting day for the Sparks folks, 
who witnessed the famous tidal wave 
the “Boar”, a sight to behold 
one old troupers so often talked 
Between shows many visited the 
Moncton cemetery where three members 
of the Al G. Barnes Circus buried 
who were killed in the wreck 
nearby. Mr. and Mrs. laid 
wreaths on the graves. 

The following day the moved 
to Prince Edward Island in two sections 
by fe ry 
given at Summerside. The I[sland’s cap1- 
tal city, Charlottetown, was the site of 
the show’s big Dominion Day stand on 
Much of the following Sunday 
was spent in returning to the mainland 
Truro, Nova Scotia, 

were piven July 7 


Nova Scotia stands 


into 
Chandler, and 
Brunswick on June 


back 


named 
and 


about. 


are 
L9O3O0 


Edgar 
show 


where performances were 


July 65. 


and moving on to 
where performance 


ten 
( heduled 


with additional 


date at 
9 wa one to 
Maley 


fore at 


Digby, N.S., on July 
and Arnold 
The day be 
without incl 
loaded that 
to depart for Digby. 
Railroad the Dominion At 
lantic Railroad then announced the train 
could not depart due to a washout up 
the line. It took all night to make 
repairs to the the train 
able to leave Kentville until 
morning. Many of the 
had gathered at the rail 
waved goodby as the 


Sparks 
remember 
remembers it well. 
Kentville had gone 
the 
ready 


officials of 


nt until train wa 


evening and 


roadbed and 
wa not 
late the next 
local citizen 
and train 


finally got 


yard 
underway. The matinee wa 
lost at Digby as the train did not arrive 
unt late in the How 
uch crowd on the 
how up 


inload 





fairly evening. 


ever, there 
lot waiting he cre to 


that Edgar 


Photo Ni 3__No. 128, stringer wagon, 
na rainy lot at Guelp, Ontario, May 21, 
1947. Several bundles of the big top 


WORLDS GREATEST PERFORMING CHIMPANTEES 


— 
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~~ 
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, 


Photo No. 1 Bus used by Captain 
Mackey to transport his chimp act shown 
here on the lot at Birmingham, Ala., Apri! 
4-5, 1947. This was one of sev- 


ral which traveled overland until the 


vehicle 


Sidewalls only were erected and a 
performance given to a good sized 
Crice. 

The show 
around Nova 
portant 


made a complete swing 
Scotia playing all the 1m 
towns in the province. After 
the tand at Halifax on J ily 12 the 
show made a Sunday run, including an 
other ferry trip, to Cape Breton Island 
where performances were given the 
Stands at North 
Hawkesbury followed 
the 


Sydney. 
Port 


? 
SNOW 


next day at 
and 
and then the 


Sydney 
moved back to 
mainland for a date at New Glasgow 
on July 17. It was back into New 
Brunswick at St. John on July 19. At 
Woodstock on July 21 the show had 
tWwo capacity which wel 
comed event as most placed had been 
business Rain, 
had plag ued the show thru most 
Canadian tour, back the 
next day at Edmundson, resulting in 
light business at both show 
\t i age of the route the old 
Spark would leave New 


houses was a 


Pivineg 


7] 
only *“*SO-SO 


Came 


show usually 


on this wagon 
E. W. Cripps 


canvas which are carried 
have already been unloaded 
Collectior 


TARZAN BUSHMAN E CONGO 


pe ee em ee or og 
aad 


2-i tee 


when it then be- 
came necessary for all of them to be 
loaded on system flat cars and accom- 
pany the regular show train. Photo by 
Robert Sams 


show entered Canada 


the states in 
down thru 
Edgar elected t 
and the show was 
routed over into Quebec and down along 
St. I River to Lauzon and 
‘ity. After a swing to Reberval 
Chicoutimi the show moved 

with the first 


return to 
way 


Brunswick and 
Maine, then work it’s 
New England. but 


continue in Canada 


aawrence 


into Ontario 
at Smith Falls on July 30 
where a new six horse Palomino liberty 
and was added to the per 


stand coming 


act arrived 
formance. 

A bad accident occurred at Sturgeon 

Ont. on August 7 when featured 

st, Francisco Reynosa, fell from 

and fractured his arm and 

putting him out of the perform 

for the remainder of the 

tand at Sudbury, Ont. on Au- 

8 the show a long 845 mile 

run to Kenora taking two days enroute. 

After almost continuous 

the train the weary Sparks 

arrived in early Sunday after 

shows were 

following day. Many of 

and staffers took a boat 

Lake of the Woods 

ant repast after the 

rough trip on the train. Kenora 

was the final stand in Ontario and the 

the show moved into Manitoba 

for a two day stand at Winnipeg, Au- 
pust 12-13. 

The show way off the old 
Sparks route and was going into terri- 
tory which had never seen the title be- 
fore. Edgar felt that even though the 
title was new in the area, Western 
Canada had usually been good to rail- 
road circuses and that with a little luck 
much of the deficit could be made up. 
Edgar’s decision to send the show on a 
trans-Canadian tour has often been de- 
bated and 
what 


rigpriny 
season. 
made 
two days on 
trouners 
Kenora 
noon, August LQ, 


scheduled the 


the performers 


W here 


trip around 
which was a plea 


long 


next day 


Was now 


some observers feel this was 
ultimately killed off the show. 
However, in retrospect, Edgar’s think 
Ing was sound. It must be recalled that 
the previous 1946, the 
Clyde Beatty Circus, 


season, 


Railroad 


new 


also a 
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trans- 
busi- 


made a 
fantastic 


Canada, 
and did 


title in 
tour 


“new” 
Canadian 
ness. 

Sparks rapidly across Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan at Re- 
gina where performances were given 
August 18. Runs now long and 
costly as the show continued westward 
at a good clip. It was in Alberta for a 
date at Medicine Hat on August 21. 
Weather at Medicine Hat was good in 
the afternoon and a full house was on 
hand but rain starting late in the day 
held the night crowd to about three 
quarters. Rains continued at Lethbridge 
the next day where a good stand had 
been anticipated but only a half house 
turned out for the matinee with a three- 
fourths house at night. The manage- 
ment said the show would have had sell- 
outs for both performances had not the 
rains ruined the day. Calgary on August 
23 was a complete loss as strong winds 
made it impossible to put up the big 
The weather got better and a fine 
Sunday run thru the Canadian Rockies 
the show moved to Revel- 
sritish Columbia for a stand on 
August 25. Tourists on the show had a 
great eye feast as the train crossed the 
continental divide amid magnificent 
scenery. 

$y late August 


moved 
entered 


were 


top. 


followed as 


stoke, 


rumors concerning 
the Sparks show were flying in the 
trade publications. Speculators had it 
that the show would winter at Whittier 
Park, Calif. and would go out in 1948 
using the Al G. Barnes title. Edgar 
soon spiked the rumor about the Barnes 


title and said his plans were to play 


Photo No. 5—Sideshow bannerline and 
midway of Sparks Circus on the lot at 
Brampton, Ontario, May 13, 1947. Photo 
by Lyle Baker. 


out the current season going down the 
Pacific the old Barnes route 
and that if business continued good the 
would go through the southwest 
and southern states and return to win 
ter quarters in Venice, Florida. Ac- 
tually, Edgar’s plans were very indef! 
nite at the time but the overall! poor 
showing made by the Sparks show 
throughout the season caused him in an 
address to the Revelstoke Rotary Club 
to state that his show was on it’s last 
tour and that in 1948 he would have 
out an ice show. He said that rising 
costs had made circus business unprofit- 
able. 

Bad breaks all along seemed to jinx 
the show. A big stand was planned at 
Vancouver on August 30, which would 
be the final one in Canada, however, 
because of the Pacific Northwest Expo- 
sition being in progress the show was 
unable to play Vancouver proper and 
had to settle for Burnaby, a suburb. 
Even in Burnaby a polio scare caused 
the show to play on a lot six miles from 
the center of town. Edgar told the press 


Coast on 


show 


Photo No. 4 A snowfall of several 
inches greeted the Sparks Show at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, May 8, 1947. No. 132, 
pole wagon, is shown here on the snowy 
lot. Note bundles of the big top canvas 
on top of the poles. David Reddy Collec- 
tion. 


that the Canadian tour had been spotty 
but still profitable but the real facts 
were that the tour had been poor and 
the show was now in serious financial 
trouble. The show’s backers were re- 
luctant to put in any more money into 
the show and as it reentered the states 
at Bellingham, Wash. on Sept. 1 the 
show had to have a vast upturn in busi 
ness or the end would not be far away. 

Sparks had advertised in the August 
23 and August 30 Billboards wanting 
help in all departments and advising 
all to join at Bellingham, Wash. A sep- 
arate ad was run wanting billposters 
and lithographers. 

As the Canadian tour came to an end 
after the show had been there almost 
four months and had crossed the Do- 
minion from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Dave Murphy wrote in The Billboard 
the sentiments of the Sparks folks as 
follows. 

“Everyone is looking forward to an 
early return to the states. We have 
been in Canada since May 4, have 
traversed the Dominion thru 7 of the 9 


provinces, run the gauntlet of weather, 


including snow, rain, hail, and scorching 
heat: swam in the Atlantic Ocean, Hud- 
son Bay, Lake of the Woods, the St. 
Lawrence River and the bays of Gaspe 
and Charleur; been baffled by cus- 
tomers who spoke French, Finnish, and 
Ukranian, and sampled with pleasure 
the various national dishes. In addition 
we've .been accustomed to paying twice 
as much for our food and clothes and 
now none of us ever will be satisfied 
with American beer.” 

The first stand back in the States at 
Bellingham, Wash., Sept. 1, gave only 
fair business. The matinee had a three- 
quarters house with big top about half 
full in the evening. Unfortunately, 
other stands the first week weren’t even 
that good. Auburn, Wash. on Sept. 4, 
had very poor houses at both perform- 
ances. It was evident that the 
desired pickup in business was not fore- 
coming. The show was deeply in debt 
and when the decided not to 
pump any more cash into the show 
there was no alternative but to close it. 
The show closed at Tacoma, Wash. on 
Sept. 7, cancelling stands from Sept. 8 
thru Sept. 13 on it’s route card which 
was already published. The final route 
card showing the cancelled stands is re- 
produced here. 


soon 


backers 


27th Week 
Rail- 


Date road Miles 
Sept. 58 
Sept 44 
Sept 108 
Sept r 67 
Sept. § 111 
Sept. 60 


Stand 
Bellingham, Wash 
Annacortes, Wash 
Everett, Wash. 
Auburn, Wash. 
Aberdeen, Wash 
Olympia, Wash. 
28th Week 


(Sunday) 
Sept. 
closed at 
Sept. 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 10 


Tacoma, Wash. 

(Note show 
Challis, Wash. 
Kelso-Longview, Wash. 


Vancouver Wash. NP-SP 





Albany, Oregon Sept. 11 SP 90 


Eugene, Oregon Sept. 12 SP 44 
Roseburg, Oregon Sept. 13 SP 74 
Total Mileage 13,702 


Deducting the mileage of the can- 
celled stands from the season’s total as 
shown on the final route card it would 
indicate the total mileage for the 1947 
season would be 13,364. 

Local told the show 
had booked on down the West 
Coast thru October 12, which was prob- 
ably correct. Edgar told The Billboard 
that the had due to lack 
of business on return to the states while 
the local said show officials 
termed the overall bad business and 
weather during the 17 weeks in Canada 
had been the cause of the show’s failure. 

Edgar made arrangements with the 
War Assets Administration to use a 
portion of the former Boeing Bomber 
Plant at Renton, Wash. to store the 
show pending future developments. 
After the show loaded at Tacoma it 
moved directly to Renton but then en- 
countered a foul up which caused an 
eight hour delay before the train could 
be spotted and unloaded. The Tuesday, 
Sept. 9, 1947 Seattle Times told the 
story like this. 

“CIRCUS MOVES 
RENTON PLANT FOR WINTER.” 
While passerby and personnel of the 
Boeing Renton Plant blinked curiously 
a ten car circus complete with ele- 
phants, dogs, monkeys, and trained 
ponies, began moving into temporary 
winter quarters at the huge olive drab 
war plant this afternoon. 

“For the 30 odd members of the circus 
crew, it meant the end of an eight hour 
delay in spotting the circus 
unloading. 

“For the two dozen 
trained poodles, and spitzes, it meant 
stretch their legs in an 
excercising by John White, veteran 64 
year old dog trainer for the Sparks 
Circus which had just completed a show- 
ing in Tacoma. 

“The strange which 
hummed with activity in production of 
the famed B-29 Super Fortresses was 
selected for the after negotia 
tions between James Edgar, the circus 
owner and manager, and officials of the 
War Assets Adiministration which had 


newsmen were 


bec n 


show closed 


press 


INTO BOEING 


train for 
greyhounds, 


a chance to 


abode once 


circus 


the surpllus plant for disposal. 

“Just what caused the delay in the 
unloading of a huge array of animals 
and circus equipment was not clear. 


“In almost nothing flat, however a 
car load of WAA officials arrived at 
the gate and began an inquiry. 

“T’m sure” said C. R. Fleming, deputy 
regional director of real property dlis- 
posal, “that there was no slip up on our 
part”. 

“We had given specific 
the train to be spotted right in the 
plant”, he told D. W. Helms, general 
circus superintendent, and Philip A. Mc- 
Grath, circus trainmaster. 


orders for 


Photo No. 8 — Unloading the Sparks 
flat cars at Auburn, Wash., Sept. 4, 1947. 
Ready to come down the runs are No. 54, 
wardrobe wagon, and No. 128, stringer 
wagon. Note bundles of the big top can- 
vas loaded on top of the stringers. Photo 
by Dan Miller. 


“Robert Duckworth, WAA Facilities 
supervisor, telephoned the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. He turned from the phone 
after a brief conversation, and grinning 
broadly announced. 

“No sir, it wasn’t our fault, the en- 
gine the railway was using to haul the 
train was too big to go around a curve 
on the spur leading into the plant. Down 
the siding beside the track A. F. Maley, 
treasurer of the circus, jingled some 
silver dollars in his trousers pocket, 
drew a circle with the toe of his right 
shoe in the gravel and remarked: 

“This money”, he eyed groups 
of laborers waiting to be put to work. 
Edgar, who had negotiated with O. C. 
Bradeen, WAA Regional Director for 
“dead storage” of the circus equipment 
here for the winter, said the animal 
exhibits will be removed from the war 
plant properties next week and sent to 
winter quarters in Florida or to Cali- 
fornia, possibly the San Diego Zoo. 

“Edgar said the decision to quarter 
them at the war plant temporarily was 
due to transportation difficulty.” 


costs 


Photo No. 7 Elephants being used 
to unload the flat cars at Sparks Circus 
stand at Auburn, Wash., Sept. 4, 1947. At 
times a jeep was used instead of the 
bulls. 


Photo by Dan Miller. 


Pete Kortes sent his sideshow lineup 
practically intact on immediately to 
play a string of fair dates while most 
of the concession department joined Po- 
lack Bros. Circus which was playing at 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

All of the animals with exception of 
the elephants were sent out to a nearby 
Maple Valley Farm where they were 
placed under the care of James Pearson. 

Arnold Maley in a recent interview 
with the author furnished some hereto- 
fore unpublished information on devel- 
opments which took after 
the show’s closing. 
financial backers 
put up money to launch the 
kept it going had never been revealed 
and they remained completely in the 
background during the time the show 
was on the Maley says the real 
backers of the Sparks show was a gam- 
bling syndicate of Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., and that Eddie McEwen was the 
principal one with whom he dealt. When 
the show Mr. McEwen asked 
Maley to come to Saratoga Springs for 
a talk and at that time he gave Maley 
a proposition for him to submit.to Clyde 
Beatty. The proposal would involve a 
50-50 partnership with Beatty which in 
turn all properties then belonging to 
the Sparks would be sent to 
seatty and financing provided. Maley 
went at once to see Beatty at Bay City, 
Texas and spent a week with 
trying to sell him on the proposition. 
lt was an excellent deal for Beatty but 
Maley says he could not overcome the 
opposition to it of 
Bill Moore, who 


place soon 


had 
and 


Edgar’s who 


show 


road. 


closed 


show 


the show 


advisor, 
mainly on 


seatty’s 
insisted 





Beatty maintaining a controlling inter- 
est. So the deal did not materialize. 
Maley said the best part of it, had it 
gone thru, for him personally was that 
the syndicate’s interest would have been 
turned over to him after they had re- 
covered the money they had invested 
in the show. After the Beatty proposi- 
tion fell thru McEwen’s group just let 
the Sparks show die as Edgar had no 
money left and really didn’t desire to 
attempt to raise it elsewhere. 

A few weeks after the show arrived 
at the Renton plant the elephants and 
all properties belonging to Ringling 
were loaded into the car and it 
along with sleeper, No. 86, departed for 
Sarasota. Evidently the show had taken 
the one Ringling 
did not with the 


stock 


leased 
leave 


possession of 
flat car as it 
other two cars. 

A full and complete inventory of all 
properties with exception of the cook 
house wagons and equipment was taken 
the day the show folded. Why the cook- 
house equipment was not included has 


not been determined. A copy of the 


original document provided by Arnold 
Maley and now in the collection of CHS 
Bob Brisendine is printed as Exhibit A. 


EXHIBIT A 
SPARK’S CIRCUS INVENTORY 
as of September 7, 1947 


Wagon No. 20 Contains: 

3 Pipe center poles (6 pieces); 10 16-ft. 
quarter poles; 28 10-ft. side poles; 12 pieces 
rigging; 3 mud blocks; 3 bail rings; 1 stake 
driver, and 160 wood stakes. 


Wagon No. 38 Contains: 

1 20-ft. x 40-ft. horse tap complete with 
poles and sidewall; 4 feed troughs; assorted 
webbing; assorted wardrobe, and 25 stakes. 


Wagon No. 26 Contains: 
18 folding jokes; 8 counter boards” and 30 
iron stakes. 


Wagon No. 128 Contains: 

27 25-ft. Grand Stand Stringers; 19 25-ft. 
Starback Stringers; 52 25-ft. Blue Seat String- 
ers; 5 pieces canvas — ‘2 of 120-ft. top, and 4 
pieces canvas pole 12-ft. sidewall for 120-ft. 
top. 

Wagon No. 120 Contains: 

998 folding chairs; 35 1 in. pipe guard-rail 
7-ft. long, 40 40 in. long 22 diameter pipe post, 
and 30 long iron stakes. 


Wagon No. 28 Contains: 

60 round top — 20-ft. middies complete 
with poles, rigging and sidewall (menagerie); 12 
pieces front door railing; 1 26 x 30 marquee; 
1 ticket box; 1 10 x 15 tent complete, and 2 6 
pole pieces extra sidewall. 


Wagon No. 36 Contains: 


120 grandstand platforms — 30 in. wide and 
12 ft. long; 1 boomer. 


Wagon No. 74 Contains: 

3 sets 38-ft. ring curbs; 2 back door cur- 
tains; 1 calliope and motor, and 1 loud speaker 
set. 


Wagon No. 14 Contains: 

180 blue seat boards 7¥2 wide — 12 long; 40 
orange foot boards 72 wide — 12 long; 36 No. 
1 Jacks; 36 No. 2 Jacks; 15 sacks seat blocks; 
37 No. 4 jacks, and 40 toe pins. 


Wagon No. 24 Contains: 

180 blue seat boards 7¥2 wide — 12 long; 
40 orange foot boards 72 wide — 12 long; 36 
No. 1 Jacks; 36 No. 2 Jacks; 36 No. 3 Jacks; 15 
sacks seat blocks; 37 No. 4 Jacks, and 40 toe 
pins. 
Wagon No. 132 Contains: 

4 45-ft. center poles; 20 2S-ft. quarter poles; 
32 22-ft. quarter poles; 1 high pole jack; 4 short 
pole jacks; 4 bail rings; 4 mud blocks; 4 snatch 
blocks; 2 quarter pole folks; 2 crane bars; 8 
pole pins; 5 pieces canvas — ‘2 of 120-ft. top, 
and 3 -- pole pieces 12-ft. sidewall. 


Wagon No. 12 Contains: 

160 wooden stakes; 80 long iron stakes; 60 
short iron stakes; 6 grub hoes; 4 buckets; 7 
sledge hammers, and 1 water barrel. 


Wagon No. 34 Contains: 

75 12-ft. side poles; 1 20 x 40 tent; 1 20 x 20 
tent; 22 assorted small poles; 27 No. 1 seat 
jacks; 27 No. 2 seat jacks; 27 No. 3 seat jacks; 
27 No. 4 seat jacks; 300 feet of used 1 in. rope; 
50 Y2 in. x 5-ft. quarter pole snub ropes; 50 toe 
pins; 3 ticket boxes; 2 small doniker tents, and 
2 doniker stools. 

Wagon No. 54 Contains: 


60 feet round top and 2 20-ft. middies (side 
show); 4 pieces 10-ft. sidewall; 12 end seat 
curtains; 12 small rail curtains; 4 small cut off 
curtains; 1 clown drum; 8 pieces block & tackle 
rigging, and 3 prop boxes. 


Wagon No. 64 Contains: 

1 30-ft. x 60-ft. dressing room top complete 
with poles and sidewall; 3 ring carpets; 1 piece 
30-ft. long red & white sidewall; 2 doniker tops; 
5 folding chairs; 1 shovel, and 1 grubel. 
MOTOR EQUIPMENT: 

1 Chevrolet Army Truck — winch with Air 
Compresser, 1 water pump motor serial # 
6NM033406; 1 Chevrolet Army Truck — winch 
with 1 water pump motor Serial # 5NM101621; 
1 Chevrolet truck stake body, serial # 2828119; 
1 Case tractor, serial # 5101664-S; 1 Scoop- 
mobile Lift Machine, serial # 2062, Motor # 
2807, and 1 Stake Driver, Motor #3T05. 
STOCK: 

6 Palomino Horses; 1 White Horse; 1 Black 
Worse; 10 Ponies, and 2 Mules. 

TRAPPINGS: 

1 Set Pony Trappings; 2 Set Horse Trapp- 
ings; 4 Saddles; 3 Bridles, and 5 pony saddles. 
ADVANCE TRUCKS: 

1 1946 Studebaker Pickup; 1 1946 Ford 
Pickup V2 ton; 1 1847 Ford Stake Body 1'2 ton, 
and 1 Chevrolet Panel Truck. 


At the Renton plant the wagons were 
all unloaded and contents stored in a 
separate place. Lewis Diesel 
possessed the wagons when scheduled 
payments did not arrive. Only a skele- 
ton caretaking crew was left with the 
Renton property. The flats and sleepers 


soon rTe- 


were put in storage at Kent, Washing- 
ton. Maley departed for Sarasota and 
Edgar to Detroit. 

In early November 1947 King County 
Humane Society officials acting on an 
anonymous “tip’’ made a surprise visit 
to the farm on Maple Valley Road about 
four miles east of Renton where the 
show’s animals were kept. For the next 
week the results of their visit 
and subsequent action had a great play 
in the local press. All of the animals 
were found to be emaciated and vir- 
tually in a starving condition. Animals 
included 3 bears, 4 monkeys, a raccoon, 
13 dogs, 6 horses, and a mule. Provi- 
sions were made immediately to provide 
food for the animals and James Edgar 
contacted in Detroit, where he 
announced that he had provided ample 
funds to feed the animals and that 
James Pearson, his caretaker, had been 
guilty of neglect. A visit 
to the farm by Humane Society officials 
discovered that two of the horses were 
missing. Pearson said they had been 
sold but later they were found to have 
been staked out under a tent a mile or 
sO away. Pearson was arrested on a 
charge of cruelty to animals and jailed. 

The plight of the animals was the 
subject of numerous news articles and 
photos of the starving horses appeared 
in the national Edgar arrived 
in Renton a few days later and produced 
receipts for monies he had given to 
provide proper care of the animals so 
no charges were filed against him. Pear- 
son was sentenced to 20 days in jail 
and fined $25.00. Edgar then proceeded 
to dispose of the animals. The Tacoma 
Zoo was offered the but turned 
them down on account of their poor 
physical condition. Subsequently two 
bears were destroyed and a third, a 
cub, was turned over to a private owner. 
The four monkeys and a raccoon were 
taken to Gooch‘s Pet Shop where they 
would find homes for them and the dogs 
and goats went to the Humane Society 
shelter. Several other horses which 
Pearson had already “sold’”’ were re- 
covered and finally Edgar officially 
sold all of the horses. 

On November 19, 1947 Pete Kortes 
filed suit in King County Superior 
Court against Edgar for funds owned 
him. Several conflicting accounts of this 
suit appeared in The Billboard and 
local press, so as to get the true and 
official account of the suit CHS Mike 
Sporrer very kindly for purpose of this 
article researched the State of Wash- 
ington, King County Court File No. 
390208 of Peter Kortes vs. James Edgar 


or so 


was 


subsequent 


press. 


bears 


Photo No. 6 — Sparks Circus loaded 
flats at an Ontario stand in 1947. Shown 
are several pteces of the motor equip- 
ment. Note the Case tractor on the right 
and loaded between two trueks is the very 
useful, all purpose Scoopmobile. Bill El- 
brin Collection. 





and the following information is taken 
directly from this file. 

Total amount of the suit was for 
$13,500 which included I1.0.U.’s totaling 
$6,500, which was loaned to Edgar as 
follows: 

March 10, 1947 $2500.00 

April 11, 1947 2500.00 

sept. 7, 1947 1,500.00 


$6,550.00 
made formal demand for all 
monies which were due on Oct. 14, 1947 
but payment was refused by Edgar. 

Edgar’s address was listed at 1924 
Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., also 6 
Bayfield Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 

On November 20, 1947 six flat 
No. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 and 

143, 147, and 160 
writ of attachment 
County Sheriff. 
appear for a hearing on 
Public notice 
papers and a 
Edgar’s Detroit 
to appear in court at 
the court 
Feb. 18, 
147, and 160 
who paid the 
$1,442.00, 

On June 7, 1949 a hearing was held 
in regard to sale of the flat cars, and 
they were placed on public sale June 
13, 1949 at 10:00 A.M. at the Boeing 
Renton Plant. Kortes purchased the 
flats for $9,115.33 which according to 
court records was listed thusly. 
$6,500.00 original 1.0.U.’s 

817.90 interest at 6% 

1,769.18 legal 


28.25 miuscl. 


Kortes 


cars, 
three 
seized 
by the King 
Edgar was ordered to 
Feb. 5, 1948. 
the news- 
was 


coaches were 


on a 


was placed in 

Summons sent to 
Edgar failed 
the appointed 
shows. 


address. 


time SO 
On 


record 
L948 
were 


three 143, 
Kortes 


totaling 


coaches 
released to 


storage fee 


fee 


charge travel, ete. 


$9 115.33 
The 


cause of 


Total 

took SO settle be 
legal entanglements. 
Edgar filed a suit in February 1948 in 
U.S. District Court in behalf of the 
Circus Equipment Corporation of Flor- 
ida Sheriff Harlan S. Callahan 
asking judgment of $24,000 for damages 
and return of the flats which 
of attachment. 


long to 


case 


other 


avalinst 


were 
seized on a writ Edgar 
the flat not owned 
by himself nor the Sparks Circus Com 
pany but by the Circus Equipment Cor 
poration which he represented. Nothing 
came of the suit other to delay 
the handling of Kortes original claim 
against Edgar in the King County Su 
perior Court Suit. 

So Kortes ended up both 
flat and the What the 
final disposition of these cars was has 
not been learned by the author. A re 
cent letter to Kortes brought no re 
sponse. Rumors have it the 
sold to a but 
no confirmation on 


claimed cars were 


than 


with the 


cars sleepers. 


some of 
Mexican firm 
this. 

meantime during the 
litigation the flat 
the Sparks equipment 


cars were 
there is 

In the 
months of 


the 


long 
over Cars 


had 


rest of 


fa (ka : _ 


Photo No. 10 — Closeup of one of the 
Sparks 1947 cages parked next to No. 26, 
concessions wagon, on the lot at Auburn, 
Wash., Sept. 4, 1947. Photo by Dan Mil- 
ler. 
been disposed of. All of the wagons had 
Lewis Diesel 
Co. and in early 1949 they were sold to 
the Clyde Beatty Circus and were 
moved to that show’s quarters in EI 
Monte, Calif. Beatty also got the scoop- 
mobile and Truck No. 238 and even pos- 
sibly Truck No. 248 although details are 
missing on the latter. say the 
Case tractor was sold to a local] farmer. 
Exhibit B printed here shows the list 
of Sparks wagons and the numbers they 
later carried while in the 
Clyde Beatty Circus. That show began 
them the 1949 and 
most were still in use during the show’s 
final year of rail operation in 1956. 

A goodly amount of the Sparks equip- 
ment as purchased by the Issaquah, 
Wash. 
ran a “for 
Feb. 12, 


follows: 


been repossessed by the 


Some 


service on 


using’ for season 


the 
read as 


sale” advertisement in 
1949 Billboard which 


Athletic Association which later 


ers. at 


“Quarter poles, center poles, side 
poles, complete for sideshow, cookhouse, 
and big show. All rigging, tables, jacks, 
dishes, silt for 300. 800 folding 


chairs, from Sparks show. 


verware 
marquee etc. 
Prices on request.” 

No detailed information has 
forth as to how much of this equipment 
was sold or to whom. Bros. C 
nearby in 1949 possibly pur- 
The Athletic Association 
ome of the former Sparks 
equipment for years in a shed at the 
ball park until about 1954 when it 
torn down and the remaining equipment 
burned or junked. Witnesses say dur- 
ing the latter days g) 
over and f 
which tored in the open, 
the shed was demolished the 
was cleared. The blues seating was 
local ball part for 

Strangely enough no firm reports of 
the disposition of the Sparks canvas 
have One theory has it that 
much of it was repossessed by the can 
vas and returned to them, 
while another rumor has it that the big 
top was sold to an evangelist in Winne- 


come 
Seal ircus 
playing 
( hased 


kept 


some, 


circus 


Was 


ass Was growing 
items 
After 
entire lot 


used 


years 


pole ormer circus 


were 
several] 


at a 


come in. 


company 


rr ——————— 


Exhibit B (from collection of Mike Sporrer) 
List of Sparks 1947 Wagons and Subsequent Clyde Beatty Numbers 


Sparks No. 


Sparks Contents 


Cross cage 

Cross cage 

Cross cage 

Cross cage 

Cross cage 

Cross cage 

Stake driver 
Starbacks & jacks 
Light plant 


Red ticket wagon & office 


Sideshow & props 

Dogs 

Blue seat planks & jacks 
Concessions & midway 
Props, canvas 

Cookhouse canvas & poles 
Stake & chain 

Grandstand planks & jacks 
Wardrobe 


Cookhouse, range & equipment 


Wardrobe 

Props canvas 

Band stand 

Chairs 

Stringers 

Big top & menagerie poles 
Scoopmobile 

Truck 

Truck 


Clyde Beatty Number in 1949 


Beatty No. 7 

Beatty No. 8 

Beatty No. 9 

Beatty No. 10 

Beatty No. 11 

Beatty No. 12 

Beatty No. 36 

Beatty No. 93 

Never used by Beatty, disposition of this 
wagon not fully determined 

Beatty No. 44 (1949-56) currently is Beatty- 
Cole No. 91 in 1969. 

Beatty No. 41 

Beatty number unknown, used only in 1949 
Beatty No. 94 

Beatty No. 40 

Beatty No. 46 

Beatty No. 31 

Beatty No. 81 

Beatty No. $5 

Beatty No. 84, later changed to No. 97 
Beatty No. 30 

Beatty No. 97, later changed to 82 
Beatty No. 82, later changed to 84 

Beatty No. 83 

Beatty No. 98 

Beatty No. 92 

Beatty No. 91 

Beatty no number 

Beatty No. 21 

No information on this one, not definitely 
known if acquired by Beatty 
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] This Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer photo appeared in the nation- 
and pictures in foreground 
Sparks elephants and in rear 


, 
flat cars at the War Assets 


Photo No. 1] 


wide press 
four of the 
the loaded 


noles 


own and acquired 
only the 


Thus 


Circus 


Spark 5 


W ash- 


traces of the 


the State of 


last 
property in 
ington have 

When the Clyde Beatty Circu 
to motorized operation in 1957 some ol 


passed. 
went 


Sparks con 
verted to truck show 
them gone with 


the office-ticket wagon 


the forme pron were 
use but all of 
now exception of 
which 
chassis and still 
Clyde Beatty- 
In 1969 Arnold 


mounted on 


a GeskK JI 


ic’ ( uplied 


the Sparks 


1% y) 
Now l 


arks title returned to 
he If where iT 
Kdear’s 


some rumbling 


line owner’ 
mained Ince show (* ht 


1947. 


LOS 


There were 
that the Sparks title would be re 


vived but nothing ever developed. Jame 


“dgar never returned to circus business 
and died years afterwards, in 1957. 
The author would like to thank the 
many individuals who have aided in the 
research and preparation of this artic! 
Arnold Maley, Bob 
+, Chang Reynolds, Mike Spor 
Stuart Thayer, Walter 
. , ‘an Matre, Dick Conover, 
red Pfening Jr., Maurice Allaire, and 
of course Bill Elbirn, who did the ma 
jority of the and 
| acquisition of materials 
tration 


One 


list includes 


the 


and 


research made 
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Boeing Plant in Renton, Wash. where the 
1947 Sparks Circus was quartered im- 
mediately after closing the season at 
Tacoma, Wash. on Sept. 7. Michael Spor- 
rer Collection 


SPARKS CIRCUS 1947 ROUTE 


(Canadian tour beginning May 5 un- 
til conclusion of season) 
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FLASH--The Ringelinge- 
Barnum Red Unit will be 
in Milwaukee July 4 and 
5.to 





join the big parade. 
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A BOOK WORTHY OF THE CIRCUS 


A colossal collection of 300 illustrations features monochrome and 
110 full-colored prints of rare circus-poster lithography 


Presenting Nationally known Bill Green, charter member of the Circus Historical 


Society, says of THE CIRCUS IN AMERICA: ‘‘It is without doubt the 
A magnificent book on the circus, entitled THE CIRCUS IN AMERICA, =e most heautifyl and authentic book on the | 


is co-authored by Charles Philip Fox and Tom Parkinson. Recognized keep one of the many books on the circus w 
internationally as authorities on circus life, they tap lifetimes of re hook 

Search in this rare volume that was 10 years in the making. Mr. Fox 

Director of the Circus World Museum in Baraboo, Wisconsin, ha: MAKE WAY FOR THE CIRCUS TODAY 
written several books, including A TICKET TO THE CIRCUS. Mr. Park 


inson was Circus Editor of THE BILLBOARD for 10 years ‘ THE CIRCUS IN AMERICA 


This nostalgic history of the circus is captivated in 288 pages in this 

gigantic volume. The development of the circus portrays the change Mail to COUNTRY BEAUTIFUL CORPORATION 
from yesterday's “‘mud shows”’ to today’s mobile big top. Accounts of 24198 W. Bluemound Road 

circus founders and decades of entertainment unfold the circus ex Waukesha, Wisconsin ‘ 

travaganza 





P.T. BARNUM CIRCUS CENTENNIAL FETE 


DELAVAN, WIS. JUNE 14-20 


SUNDAY, JUNE 14 
1:00 P.M. — Centennial memorial service at grave site of William C. Coup in Spring Grove cemetery. 
2:00 - 8:00 P.M. “19th Century Day’’ — horse-drawn buggy-carriage rides; band concert in park; sailboat 
regatta on Lake Comus; circusiana, model builders displays and circus art exhibit in business district 
windows all week. 

MONDAY, JUNE 15 
Noon — Centennial luncheon at Colonial Hotel; 1-4 P.M. — Clown visitation at area hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes. 6:30 P.M. — Conducted tour of circus burial lots in Spring Grove cemetery. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16 
Delavan Day at Circus World Museum — Baraboo. Chartered buses leave Colonial hotel at 8:00 A.M. 
Centennial Golf — Bowling tournaments in P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 
Musical clowns perform in business district all day. 8:00 P.M.— Circus band concert at Delavan Ath- 
letic Field with Merle Evans conducting — also featuring Boom Boom Browning and ex-RBBB musi- 
cians. Coronation of centennial queen — special acts. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 19 and 20 


All Events Listed Below Held At Delavan Athletic Field 
MIDWAY — RIDES — SKY DIVING EXHIBITION AT 3:00 P.M. BY SKY KNIGHTS 

8:30 P.M. each evening see one of the most remarkable spectacles ever presented — The circus as it 
was a century ago —A sagarama of 19th century circus history climaxed by formation of P. T. Barnum 
circus. A pageant- spectacle of unforgettable splendor & featuring the following world-renowned Cir- 
cus attractions — 
MERLE EVANS, CONDUCTING A CIRCUS BAND OF 30 PIECES — PROFESSOR PALMER’S REAL BA- 
LOON ASCENSION — STEWART CRAVEN’S ELEPHANTS — COL. LEE’S ARMY OF 50 CLOWNS — MA 
HO PIN’S HIGH WIRE-AERIAL ACT — DOCKRILL’S ROMAN RIDING ACT — WHITEY SAVAGE’S 19TH 
CENTURY SIDE SHOW—FRANK JAMES - COLE YOUNGER STAGE COACH ROBBERY—CHARIOT RACES 

DAN RICES’S COMICAL MULE, JANUARY — LAZELLE HIGH TRAPEZE ACT — REALISTIC RECREA- 
TION OF CUSTER’S LAST STAND — 1847 MABIE BROS. WAGON CIRCUS — W. C. COUP’S EGYPTIAN 
CARAVAN AND UNITED MONSTER SHOW — MADAME DENISE’S ARABIAN HORSE LIGHTNING DRILL 
TEAM — CRAZY HORSE AND 50 SIOUX INDIANS — GRAND FINALE SPECTACLE WITH CAST OF 250 
COSTUMED PERFORMERS, CLIMAXED BY PYROTECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

Adult Admission $2.50 Children — $1.25 
Produced and Directed by All-Volunteer Delavan Civic Committee 
IF YOU CAN’T ATTEND, ORDER THESE HISTORICAL COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 

OFFICIAL BARNUM CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR PROGRAM — 48-pages with 4-color cover. Full refund if 
you don’t agree it’s the best circus program for the money ever published. $1.35 post paid. 
OFFICIAL BARNUM CENTENNIAL COIN (Half Dollar Size) Nickel silver metal. Only 2000 being struck 

$2.50 post paid. 
BARNUM CENTENNIAL PHILATELIC CACHET Pictorial first-day cover of American Circus stamp, May 
2, 1966, double stamped and cancelled with special Barnum centennial hub, authorized only at Delavan. 
3 for $1.50. 
SPECIAL OFFER— All three above items for $5.00 post paid. Make check payable to Barnum Circus 
Centennial, P.O. Box 1, Delavan, Wis. 53115. 
NOTE: Shipments will not be made until on or about June 10th. Allow 10 days for delivery. 
ANY PROFIT FROM CENTENNIAL FETE WILL BE USED TO PURCHASE LIFE-SIZE FIGURE OF ROMEO 
THE ELEPHANT FOR DISPLAY IN DELAVAN CIRCUS PARK. 





